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THE room was not very large, and 
it was almost entirely filled by the 
enormous round table and the 
thirteen leather-seated chairs that 
encircled it. I sat down in one of 
them and waited, as usual, for the 
Clerk of the Council to tell me, or 
rather to intimate by his arrival 
with the mace, that it was time for 
him to lead me to the Chamber. 
| He was rather a long time coming 
this morning. Perhaps, as it was 

the last day of the Session and there 
| were odds and ends to be tidied up 
in the ‘lobbies,’ Members were 
_ being more dilatory than usual in 
| taking their seats and making up 
the quorum without which business 
could not begin. That was not a 
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LAST DAY IN COUNCIL 


BY ROBERT STANLEY 


matter with which the Speaker 
could interfere. So I waited. 

It must have been the table that 
started my train of thought, pursued 
without heed to the impatient fan- 
fares and strident arpeggios that 
forced their way through the windows 
of ‘Government House’ from the 
commercial centre of traffic-congested 
Mauritius. The table—it was nearly 
as large as the uncarpeted space left 
for dancing on the floor of the 
fashionable restaurant that goes in 
for that kind of thing—was not at 
all in keeping with the atmosphere 
of this eighteenth-century ‘ Hétel du 
Gouvernement,’ which had been 
built to the orders of the famous 
French Governor, Mahé de Labour- 
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donnais. That was not surprising. 
The table had been constructed 
(in sections, obviously, for by no 
other physical process could it have 
gained admission to the room) for 
the express purpose of facilitating 
the deliberations of twelve Ministers 
appointed under a Constitution that 
had been in operation only for a few 
months. I used the room, on days 
on which the Legislative Council 
met, by courtesy of the Governor, 
whose town office it was, and who 
presided there over the meetings of 
the Executive Council, now composed 
of the twelve Ministers, which met 
always in Port Louis. 

Yes, the table was new, and soon 
there would be a new Speaker ; 
for my contract had run its three 
years, and a Mauritian was to 
succeed me. He was about my size, 
and I would hand over to him the 
full-bottomed wig and the silk robe 
with which the Government had 
provided me. They were sometimes 
hot and uncomfortable, these gar- 
ments, in the humid atmosphere of 
Port Louis; but how kind they 
could be to elderly contours and 
surfaces, concealing, as they did, 
and clothing with equal dignity 
the too expansive waistline or the 
skinny leg, as well as the grey hairs 
of advancing years or the vellumy 
gloss of a bald pate! The face, it 
was true, they could not disguise ; 
but somehow one half expects any 
bewigged countenance to look a 
little Hogarthian, like some of the 
Cruikshank illustrations in Dickens ; 
so that, unless they are villainously 
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ugly, features can probably be left 
to appear on their merits. 

The Clerk had come to fetch me 
and I was following him through 
the anteroom that gave access to 
the Throne Room and the Council 
Chamber beyond. There were large 
gilt-framed mirrors in the anteroom 
into which one could glance in| 
passing to make sure that one’s 
wig was on straight. And royal 
portraits: King George the Third 
and Queen Charlotte to remind one’ 
that Mauritius became British in| 
1810. In the Throne room was’ 
Queen Victoria, beautifully painted 
in faithful and lifesize detail, down 
to the miniature of Albert contained 
in a locket on her right wrist and 
upside-down from the point of view 
of the beholder. Here, from the 
Governor’s office to the Throne 
room, took place the traditional pro- 
cession of Naval, Military and Civil 
dignitaries when the Governor arrived 
in uniform to address the Legislature 
from the Throne at the beginning 
of each Session. What a colour- 
ful scene it always was, I reflected, 
with the Chief Justice and the 
Puisne Judges in their grey-caped 








robes of scarlet ; the two cassocked 
Bishops, Anglican and Roman, with, 
their pectoral crosses ; the Colonial’ 
Secretary in white tropical drill 
with gold oak-leaves on black gorgets 
and a gold-knotted sword-hilt under) 
the left arm; the Navy with @ 
trailing sword and the Army with) 
a crimson sash; the Heads of 
Departments trying not to look| 
uncomfortable in their dark mort 
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ing coats, and all the wives in 
their summer dresses and their 
spring hats. The first day of Council 
my true love gave to me: four 
judges a-judging ; no—scarcely that 
—four scarlet judges, three civil ser- 
vants, two purple Bishops, one white 
Commander R.N. and a Governor 
with his A.D.C. But here is the 
Council Chamber. I dismiss my 
light-hearted fancies. 

Honourable Members of Council. 
Mr Speaker. 

I enter and, while the fifty Mem- 
bers and the public stand in silence, 
mount the three steps to the chair, 
a massive but handsome piece of 
furniture surmounted by a carved 
wooden canopy and thickly padded, 
seat, back and sides, with leather 
of parliamentary green. Cunningly 
concealed at ear level in this up- 
holstery is a small loud-speaker, 
which, by the unobtrusive turning 
of a knob, can be used to amplify 
voices of indifferent timbre. A little 
judicious deafness in a Speaker, not 
to mention an occasional defect in 
vision, may, it has been well said, 
sometimes be permitted, lest, by his 
observing or hearing too much, the 
heart and spirit of debate should 
sink and perish in an ocean of Rules 


Colonial' of Order that ought to sustain and 
cal drill not drown it. But a Speaker must 


k gorgets 


be able to decide what he wishes 


ilt under| and what he does not wish to hear, 


+ with a 
‘my with 


especially when, as in Mauritius, 
party allegiances can be a little 


Ieads f' flexible and it is not always possible 


to look| 
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to be certain of the manner in which 
the slings and arrows of outrageous 
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criticism will be loosed, or the 
quarter they will threaten. Another 
aid to efficiency is a button operating 
a small red lamp on the table of 
the Clerk, who sits in front of me 
facing the Chamber, so that in 
moments of crisis or indecision I 
am able to attract his attention and 
summon him to my side for con- 
sultation without recourse to audible 
pleas for assistance. 

I bow right, left and centre, and 
take my seat. The Members and 
the public sit, and now I am on my 
feet again to make what is in effect 
my public farewell to this assembly, 
holding in my hand the sheets of 
paper on which is typed my vale- 
dictory address. Would it be better 
to let them rest on the desk in front 
of me in case my hand should tremble 
ever so slightly while I am reading ? 
No, it would be too transparent an 
expedient. My hand shall not 
tremble... . 

“The indulgence of the House 
. . . the great honour and privilege 
of presiding over your debates . . . 
support and encouragement . . . my 
grateful thanks. 

“Three years is not long in the 
life of a man, still less in the history 
of a Council such as this, whose 
existence goes back for more than 
a century and a quarter. But these 
last three years have been years of 
great importance in the constitutional 
history of Mauritius . . . three years 
ago there was still an official executive 
. » . now, authority residing in the 
hands of Ministers supported by a 
parliamentary majority. 
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** But this is not the whole story. 
A Legislative Council in a demo- 
cratic community does not exist 
solely for the purpose of giving 
legislative authority to the acts of 
the Government of the day... 
rather to be thought of as resembling 
an area in which athletic teams or 
combinations of teams of varying 
size and composition match their 
prowess and exhibit their skill. And 
the ultimate assessment of merit 
will depend upon the verdict of the 
spectators. 

“There is yet another aspect of 
our Legislative Council—the personal 
and domestic aspect; and upon 
this I conclude. The ‘ House.’ 
It is an expression, I submit, that 
we should cherish. It suggests a 
place where friends, whatever their 
politics, whatever their predilections, 
whatever their aversions, may gather 
in amity; a place where there will 
be mutual understanding and respect, 
mutual forbearance and, if necessary, 
forgiveness. And the memory I 
shall carry away with me will be of 
such a House as this. At heart a 
kindly House, a generous House, 
a House in which no man need fear 
to light a candle, a House dedicated 
to the worthy service of the people 
of Mauritius.” 

No, the hand did not tremble, 
but perhaps the heart beat a little 
faster. They are replying now. 
Kind words. His _ Excellency’s 
appreciation . . . assisting us to 
maintain worthily the highest 
standards of debate .. . good fortune 
and happiness in the future. 

Well, thank goodness that’s over. 
I am touched, and it would never 
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do for a Speaker to be affected by 
an impairment of vision that was not 
judicious. The Clerk calls the next 
item and we are down to the business 
that remains to be got through before 
the Colonial Secretary hands me | 
the Governor’s proroguing message | 
with which the proceedings will | 
terminate. I sit with one ear cocked, } 
as usual, to detect any possible | 
infringement of the rules of debate, | 
and ready to intervene, if necessary, 
in order to prevent a spark of, 
irrelevance or provocation from | 
flaring up, as it so easily can, into | 
a flame of discord. But this morning, 
it seems, I have nothing to do but 
listen—and, with the other half of 
my mind, to think. 
What good fellows, when all is 
said and done, these Mauritians 
really are: the proud French; the 
coloureds, proud too, and sensitive; 
the cheerful Creoles, no wealth here 
but plenty of optimism and courage; 
the earnest, intellectual Hindus; 
the community-conscious, intro- 
vertive Moslems, full of faith and 
works ; the placid and industrious 
Chinese, a smaller community, but 
where would the retail trade be 
without them? And, least as well 
as last, the small and doubtless 
diminishing company of the correct 
and conscientious English. All re-| 
presented here in this long elegant 
room, once a banqueting chamber, 
with its two double rows of chairs 
and tables finishing up in a horsesho 
at the far end in front of the public’ 
gallery, its tall windows with thei 
heavy anti-cyclone shutters, and ifs 
handsome central chandelier, guarded 
on either side by more full-lengt 
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royal portraits, this time of King 
George V. and Queen Mary. The 
whole, nevertheless, creating a some- 
what Victorian atmosphere, contri- 
buted to by the inscription V.R. on 
some of the ponderous tulip-shaped 
glass lampshades that have success- 
fully weathered sixty years or more 
of dialectical cross current. 

How comes it that with all this 
divergence of class, creed, race and 
language they should play the par- 
liamentary game so well? Perhaps 
because in Mauritius we have not 
had to do things in too much of a 
hurry. We did not interfere with 
their institutions, their customs, their 
language, their religion; we saw 


| fair play; and we rode democracy, 


not with the curb, not with the whip 
and spurs, but on a light rein. . . . 

We have come to the end of 
the Ministerial statements, and the 
Minister of Works gets up to move 
the second reading of a Bill he is 
in charge of. 

Some people say Mauritius wants 
independence. Within the Common- 
wealth. But nowadays what is this 
Commonwealth ? Not an imperium, 
not a system; not even, except in 
the loosest interpretation, an associa- 
tion. Surely a cross-section of 
humanity, of all humanity, something 
like an architect’s plan which, if you 
study it intelligently and with 
imagination and sympathy, reveals 
the scope and purpose of the designer. 
Myself and the next fellow, and 
that man yonder; the clerk at his 
desk, the salesman at his counter, 
the labourer in the canefield, the 
fisherman with his net ; the Christian 
at his altar rail, the Hindu in his 
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temple, the Moslem as he turns to 
Mecca. Here it all is in this micro- 
cosm of Mauritius, this island of 
tall churches, ornamented mosques 
and red and yellow temples; of 
French culture and Hindu fire 
festivals ; this island that the Arabs 
knew and the Portuguese visited ; 
from which the Dutch withdrew 
and which the French made pros- 
perous ; to which Africans came as 
slaves and Indians to work, settle 
and multiply ; which Britain seized 
in the wars with Napoleon and for 
whose destinies she is now responsible. 

The Question is that the Road 
Traffic (Amendment) Bill be read 
a second time. Will those in favour 
say ‘aye.’ The contrary ‘no.’ The 
ayes have it. Let the Bill be read a 
second time. 

We had reached the Committee 
stage, and I retired while the Deputy 
Speaker, who was also Chairman of 
Committees, took the chair. Another 
good scout, I thought, and remem- 
bered the evening a few days before 
when the Members had entertained 
me at a farewell dinner. Deputy was 
master of ceremonies, and after the 
champagne (which in Mauritius takes 
the place of port on such occasions) 
had gone round he proposed my 
health with a few words I shall never 
forget. “ You, sir, are now a part 
of the history of Mauritius.” Liter- 
ally, I suppose, it was a plain 
statement of truth; to the extent, 
at least, that my name would remain 
with those of my successors (before 
my time the Council had been 
presided over by the Governor) in 
the parliamentary records; but he 
intended it as a compliment, and 
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as a very graceful, if undeserved, 
compliment I took it. 

His words came into my mind 
again when, a little later, I returned 
to the Chamber for the Report 
stage and Third Reading. The 
Committee stage had not taken long, 
for it was nearly lunch-time and the 
horse could smell the stable. What 
happened when one was part of the 
history of a place? Would one’s 
ghost be entitled to hobnob with 
those of celebrated men who had 
been zealous for the advantage and 
good report of Mauritius ? I thought 
of Labourdonnais as he appeared in 
the portrait that hung with those of 
other former Governors, French and 
British, in the Governor’s residence 
at Le Reduit. Pink cheeked and 
periwigged, in his dandified, scarlet 
cutaway coat and breeches, his 
immaculate ruffles, white silk stock- 
ings and buckled shoes he looked 
more like a comic-opera character 
than the intrepid sailor, skilful 
administrator and gallant soldier that 
he was. Labourdonnais, who had 
governed the sister isles of Bourbon 
and the Ile de France, as Réunion 
and Mauritius were then named; 
Labourdonnais, the architect, the 
engineer, the shipbuilder; Labour- 
donnais, the gay Governor who loved 
entertainment ; Labourdonnais, the 
resourceful, who, when a shortage 
of beef threatened to deplete the 
island’s larder, hunted stags in the 
forests and imported tortoises from 
Rodrigues ; Labourdonnais, the con- 
queror of Madras, who had been 
unjustly accused, disgraced and im- 
prisoned in the Bastille, and then, 
honour vindicated, released only to 
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die, a broken man, at the age of 


fifty-four. I thought also of Governor 


Pope-Hennessy, the little Irishman 
who more than seventy years ago 
had struggled with the Colonial 
Office to advance the privileges and | 
political rights of Mauritians. He | 
it was who had secured the right of 
election for some of the members of 

the Council of Government, as the : 
Legislature was then called. He too 
was suspended from office through the | 
machinations of political enemies, but | 
having confounded his detractors and 
won a libel action he was reinstated. 

The Colonial Secretary came up 
to the Chair and handed me the 
Governor’s message reviewing the 
work of the Session. I read it to | 
the Council and came to the last 
paragraph : 

“Tt is my will and pleasure .that 
the Council should now be prorogued, 
and I shall by Proclamation declare 
this Council prorogued and order 
that it stands prorogued. . . .” 

I bowed and left the Chamber for 
the last time. No, my ghost, if it 
ever came this way, would have no 
title to be seen in the company of 








such mighty shades as those. Any- 
way all ghosts were individualists, 
not to say exhibitionists. I should 
have to contrive my own act. Perhaps 
on the last day of every Council, | 
when the sound of retreating foot- 
steps and disputatious after-comment | 
has died away, the lights in their 
no-longer-Victorian lamp-shades have 
been extinguished and the old room 
is dark and silent, I shall take my 
place in the chair vacated by the 
Speaker of the day and sit there, 
listening and thinking. 
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SHIPS IN ORDINARY 


BY R. W. P. 


the more colourful episodes in my 
Naval service; but now, wondering 
where to begin, I have an itch to 
start with the least adventurous ap- 
pointment I ever held: two years in 
a succession of old cruisers in reserve 
atPortsmouth. I suppose I remember 
it so well because it was such a 
strange interlude. 

In recent years the Reserve Fleet 
has become a busy and efficient 
organisation, expert in ship hus- 
bandry and affording most interest- 
ing experience to any officer serving 
in it; but when I joined it in the 
twenties little use could be foreseen 
for the hundreds of old ships that 
had been hurriedly reduced to re- 
serve at the end of the 1914 War, 
battered by long seakeeping and in 
need of refit. Most of them just lay 
at their moorings slowly decaying, 
and there was understandably little 
enthusiasm or provision for looking 
after them. 

It must have been a strange experi- 
ence, too, for the Vice-Admiral who 
had just taken over command of the 
Reserve Fleet, and who was noted 
throughout the Navy for a hawk- 
like eye that spotted the smallest 
speck of dirt during his rigorous 
inspections. Very soon after hoist- 
ing his flag he announced that he 


would inspect a random selection of 
ships. The state of the first that he 
visited appalled him. After a few 
minutes on board he stopped ab- 
ruptly, turned to the officer respon- 
sible for the group of ships—an 
elderly lieutenant-commander long 
passed over for promotion—and said 
tersely, “ This ship is filthy; I will 
inspect her in a week’s time.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” replied the group 
officer, “‘ she will be a week dirtier.” 

The Admiral, who liked plain 
speaking, appreciated the honesty of 
this statement. The ship could, of 
course, be got reasonably clean in a 
week, but only at the expense of other 
work ; and it would be wasted effort, 
since she could not be kept clean. 
For these empty ships were looked 
after by a pensioner working-party, 
a grand collection of staid old sailors 
who worked conscientiously with 
little supervision, but who had an 
unrewarding task. They came on 
board the flagship each morning, 
were distributed round the fleet by 
boat, ate their sandwiches at midday 
and went home to tea. Each pen- 
sioner would start cleaning one ship 
on Monday morning and work to the 
other end of her by Saturday noon, 
just sweeping up the dust and grime 
that found its way into these un- 
sealed ships. 

Undeterred by this first venture, 
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the Admiral, full of ideas for improv- 
ing the state of his command, pressed 
on with his programme of inspec- 
tions. At Rosyth at that time there 
was a large batch of destroyers in 
maintenance reserve carrying out an 
experiment in preservation, their 
machinery greased and sealed, and 
only opened up periodically to see 
how it was keeping. Their boiler 
brickwork had been taken out and 
stacked in the dockyard. Some 
Reserve Fleet officers at Rosyth, tired 
of leaving their cars standing in mud 
alongside the pens where the de- 
stroyers were berthed, thought it a 
pretty safe bet that the bricks would 
never be wanted again and demol- 
ished the stacks to make a fine brick- 
paved car-park. This had just been 
completed when the Admiral arrived 
for his inspection, and the Senior 
Officer displayed it proudly as an 
example of initiative and enterprise 
which he felt sure would impress the 
Admiral. Unfortunately, just before 
leaving Portsmouth the Admiral had 
received from Their Lordships a 
long letter reviewing the preserva- 
tion policy and directing, among 
other things, that the boiler brick- 
work of destroyers in reserve was to 
be replaced onboard forthwith. 
Later, when I did a little delving 
into the origin of the Reserve Fleet, 
I found that history was being re- 
peated. Periods of stagnation had 
alternated with phases of activity 
ever since a reserve fleet was first 
formed in the reign of Charles the 
Second. Up till that time warships 
and merchant-ships had been vir- 
tually interchangeable, but James the 
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First’s policy of appeasing Spain 
greatly reduced the number of armed 


merchant-ships available to reinforce > 


the small fleet of King’s ships, and 
when relations with the Netherlands 
became strained, Charles the First 
was faced with the need to build a | 
fleet of specialised fighting-ships, 
The fleet continued to grow under 
the Commonwealth and Charles the 
Second, and the end of the Dutch 
Wars posed a difficult problem: 
what to do with these ships of the 
line. They could not be used for 
trade, and they were far too expen- 
sive to keep in commission in peace- 
time. So they were laid up; masts, 
rigging and stores were taken out and 
stored in the dockyards, and the ships 





left at their moorings with only ship- | 


keepers on board. 

The annual vote for the ‘ Ordinary 
expenses ’ of the Navy then allowed 
simply for the maintenance of ships 
so laid up ; a further vote for ‘ Extra- 
ordinary expenses’ was needed to 
provide new ships or to maintain the 
fleet on a war footing. So the ships 
laid up came to be known as ‘in 
Ordinary,’ and the practice of keep- 
ing almost the whole fleet in ordinary 
in peacetime persisted for over 4 
century. Too often these ships were 
allowed to deteriorate so badly that 
they became almost useless; the | 
sorry state of the fleet resulting from 
such neglect was largely responsible 
for the loss of the American colonies. | 
Thereafter, for a time, a much tighter 
control was exercised over the main- 
tenance of ships in ordinary, and the 
measures then introduced were the 
forerunners of the ship husbandry 
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now practised in the Reserve Fleet. 
Ships’ bottoms were sheathed in 
copper to save them from being 
eaten by worms, stoves were kept 
burning between decks to keep the 
ships dry and ventilated, and each 
ship’s proper equipment and stores 
were carefully set apart in the dock- 
yard. 

Just the same thing has happened 
in this century. A period of justifi- 
able neglect when the prospect of 
war was remote was followed by a 
drive to maintain ships properly 
when it became clear that they might 
be needed again. From the mainten- 
ance reserve at Rosyth there devel- 
oped a standardised system of scien- 
tific preservation—cathodic protec- 
tion of hulls, dynamic dehumidifica- 
tion between decks, the cocooning of 
exposed armament and equipment 
not laid apart in the dockyards, and 
acarefully planned routine for bring- 
ing forward quickly and in excellent 
order any ships required for active 
service. 

Meanwhile the new Admiral did 
not stay very long in the Reserve 
Fleet, being needed for a more im- 
portant command, and I wondered 
whether I, the most junior member 
of his staff, would be affected by the 
consequent changes ; but I was left 
in Portsmouth undisturbed. By then 
I was reconciled to the peculiarities 
of the Reserve Fleet. It was quite a 
pleasant change to be underworked, 
and although I missed the liveliness 
of an active fleet wardroom the com- 
fort of living in unaccustomed state 
compensated to some extent for the 
quietness ; for I occupied the cap- 
N2 
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tain’s quarters, for some months, in 
a sloop secured alongside the flag- 
ship, with day- and sleeping-cabins 
and private bathroom. At that time 
I was the only bachelor in the flag- 
ship’s wardroom and the only officer 
living on board; all the rest were 
‘natives’ and went ashore as soon 
as their day’s work was finished, 
leaving only the Duty Commanding 
Officer and the Officer of the Day (a 
warrant officer) to keep me company. 
The duty commanding officers were 
all lieutenant-commanders with no 
hope of further promotion—which 
did not mean that they were profes- 
sional failures, for the competition 
for promotion was intense and many 
most able officers had to be passed 
over. I got to know most of them 
fairly well, and was impressed by the 
philosophical way in which they ac- 
cepted their disappointment; but 
few of them, understandably, went 
out of their way to look for work or 
responsibility. Soon after I joined I 
was heartened by the arrival of a 
bachelor duty commanding officer, 
hoping that his presence would make 
the wardroom seem less deserted in 
the evenings; but he proved a 
broken reed. He very soon realised 
that there was nothing for him to do 
except keep his day-on, and he was 
seldom seen on board unless he was 
on duty. Later he grew rather for- 
getful about returning on the right 
day, and it became customary for the 
commanding officer he was due to 
relieve to send him a telegram: 
* Your day-on tomorrow.’ Even this 
could not be relied on to produce him, 
for he was often not at his home 
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address: sometimes he returned a 
day or two late, blandly announcing 
that he had been having a wonderful 
time fishing in Wales or shooting in 
Scotland. It cost him a lot in gin. 

This much-married state of the 
wardroom proved to be exceptional 
and the mess soon acquired more 
bachelors. There was usually a 
newly-caught surgeon-lieutenant ap- 
pointed additional as second medi- 
cal officer. One of these, very Irish, 
became notorious for his refreshingly 
off-hand way with his seniors. One 
day the Admiral sent for the P.M.O., 
who could not be found, so the 
young doctor answered the sum- 
mons. 

** Doctor,” said the Admiral, “‘ I’ve 
got rather a troublesome touch of 
indigestion. Can you do something 
for it?” 

* Ah, well,” said the young doctor, 
“ first ’d want to be knowing what 
it might be that’s causing it. Is it 
smoking too much you are, per- 
haps?” The Admiral confessed 
that he did smoke fairly heavily. 

“* Of course, of course,” replied the 
young doctor, “ it’s difficult it is, not 
to be smoking too much when it’s 
nothing at all vou have to do all day.” 
The Admiral himself recounted this 
interview with great relish, after that 
young doctor had left the ship. 

The flagship, one of the cruisers 
in reserve, was normally secured 
to head and stern buoys in Foun- 
tain Lake, an incongruously-named 
stretch of muddy tidal water separat- 
ing Whale Island from Portsmouth 
Dockyard. Steam picket-boats ran 
the routine trips to and from the 
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nearest landing-place on Fountain 
Lake Jetty in the dockyard, but in 
the silent hours a pulling dinghy 
manned by one seaman was used to 
land and bring off the few officers 
who lived on board. The distance 
was only a cable—two hundred 
yards; I remember this because a 
messmate once bet me that I couldn’t 
drive a golf-ball from the quarter- 
deck to pitch in the dockyard. I lost 
the bet; the nearest I got in six 
shots was a ricochet. 

This boating was no hardship 
normally, but it could be irksome in 
bad weather (not, in those days, 
‘ weather conditions’; weather was 
still a self-sufficient noun) and hazard- 
ous in fog. My old car lived out on 
Fountain Lake Jetty through the 
winter, and if I had drained the 
radiator, refilling it was a tedious 
business, for there was no tap handy. 
One frosty evening, when I was late 
getting ashore to play squash and 
did not want to keep my opponent 
waiting, I took a chance and drove 











the mile or so to the United Services 
ground with an empty radiator. This 


ill-treatment did no apparent harm 
to the engine, although it caused a 
noticeable smell of roast chestnuts, 
so thereafter I quite often drove 
short distances without filling the 
radiator. My engineer friends were 
horrified. 

A long spell of hard frost led to 
another remarkable discovery. The 
flagship was in dry dock at the time, 
which meant that the ship’s sanitary 
services were out of action and we 
had to use the dockside ‘ heads.’ 
The officers’ heads in the block 
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nearest the dock froze, and the few 
of us living on board had to adven- 
ture farther afield. A walk to some 
more sheltered heads became a morn- 
ing routine ; sometimes we went as 
far as the Barracks, and one lovely 
crisp morning we piled into a car 
and astonished the Queen’s Hotel in 
Southsea by an unfashionably early 
visit. 

These morning excursions were in 
order for officers, but on the first day 
of the freeze-up we were concerned 
about the ratings, who lacked the 
same freedom of movement. Sur- 
prisingly, they seemed to have no 
similar problem, and inquiry re- 
vealed that their heads in the same 
block were still functioning. This 
seemed inexplicable until a few 
minutes’ pipe-tracing by a curious 
engineer officer solved the mystery. 
The block, built a century or so 
earlier, had been provided with a 
duplicated water supply: officers’ 
heads were flushed with fresh water, 
ratings’ with salt. It would be hard 
to think of a more fantastic or point- 
less discrimination. 

Life in this odd backwater of the 
Navy was very placid, although there 
were occasional spells of activity, 
and even from time to time some 
minor crisis. But nothing was ever 
allowed to ruffle the calm unduly, 
and any suggestion of a real ‘ flap’ 
was unthinkable. Even Their Lord- 
ships’ periodical efforts to stir the 
Reserve Fleet sometimes fell flat. 
On one occasion we were told by the 
Admiralty that an exercise in bring- 
ing forward certain ships for service 
would be ordered at short notice. 
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Plans were studied and the organisa- 
tion checked, but nothing happened 
for some weeks and expectancy and 
interest waned. It seemed that the 
Admiralty had forgotten to follow up 
the warning, until one day a priority 
signal came, hastening the report on 
the exercise. No message ordering 
the exercise had been received, but 
discreet inquiry established that the 
signal had in fact been made a week 
earlier, and eventually the horrid 
truth was unearthed. The signal 
was a single code-word whose pur- 
port was known only to certain 
staff officers; and signals for the 
Reserve Fleet were passed to the 
flagship by telephone from the main 
signal office in the dockyard. The 
vital signal had been duly received 
from Whitehall by the main signal 
office and promptly passed. 

Unfortunately the signalman in the 
flagship who took the message was a 
gullible young man used to having 
his leg pulled, and when he heard 
“Immediate — from Admiralty — 
Kippers ” he thought it was another 
leg-haul. Muttering “and sausages 
to you,” which the main signal office 
misinterpreted as acknowledgment 
of the message, he slammed down the 
telephone and neither logged the 
signal nor even mentioned the inci- 
dent to the Yeoman of the watch. 
Explaining this communications fail- 
ure to the Admiralty caused us a 
considerable headache. 

Another occurrence some months 
later provided a classic example of 
the Reserve Fleet genius for taking 
untoward incidents calmly. It blew 
very hard one night and the next 
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morning there was a conspicuous gap 
in the line of small unmanned ships 
berthed near the flagship in Fountain 
Lake. Two minesweepers had sunk 
at their moorings, their ageing hulls 
evidently too frail to stand so much 
bucketing about. When I took papers 
to the Chief Staff Officer after break- 
fast I asked him whether he wanted 
me to draft an order convening a 
Board of Enquiry into the loss of the 
two ships. 

“No,” he replied, “‘ we don’t want 
to make a lot of fuss about two old 
minesweepers. Let them rest peace- 
fully on the bottom; they’re not 
worth trying to raise.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir; I'll draft a letter 
to the Commander-in-Chief report- 
ing their loss and saying that no 
enquiry seems necessary.” 

“No, don’t do that. There’s no 
need to make paper-work.” 

Taken aback by this completely 
negative reaction, I was stung to 
retort that I really thought we ought 
to do something ; we couldn’t com- 
pletely ignore the loss of two ships. 
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The Chief Staff Officer nodded and | 
reflected for a minute or two ; then— 

“T’ve got it. Do you know the | 
chap in the Commander-in-Chief’s 
office who runs the printing ? ” 


Wondering what he was getting at, . 


I said that I knew him well. 

“Good,” said the C.S.O. “ Ring 
him up and ask him to drop those two 
ships out of the ‘ Portsmouth Daily 
State.’ ” 

I did so; the printing officer * 
tactfully asked no awkward ques- 
tions, and the fact that in the next 
issue of the ‘ Daily State’ the long list 
of ships in reserve at Portsmouth was | 
two short passed unnoticed. In due 
course the two old minesweepers ° 
faded equally unobtrusively from the 
Navy List. 

For some time after this incident 
I felt a little uneasy about possible 
repercussions, but looking back, and 
thinking, in contrast, of the fuss 
there would be now if two of Her | 
Majesty’s ships disappeared in the | 
night, I believe the Chief Staff | 
Officer was wise. 
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BY K. G. S. 


SHE stood at the side of the road as 
dawn was breaking: a lesser kudu, 
with the lovely shadow-bars on her 
limbs hidden in the low mist that 
swirled about her, and heralded a 
clear sunrise. 

Our old Dodge had run quietly 
round a bend in the red, sandy road 
and surprised her, but she never 
moved. Her great eyes were fixed 
upon the misty road ahead, her 
whole attitude was one of faithful- 
ness waiting at a trysting place. 

We passed her softly, and, as the 
mists began to lift, into the road 
ahead of us stepped the partner for 
whom, so obviously, she was waiting. 
He was wilder than she, or perhaps 
less preoccupied by the idyll that 
for he shook his 
splendid spiral horns and sprang 
from the road to stand stock still 
among some tasselled thorn-bushes, 
his white stripes and beautiful black 
bars making him all but invisible 
in the sudden shadows thrown round 
him by the rising sun. Looking 
back from the end of the road I 
saw him leap from his thicket and 
move off again, while we ran on 
into the new day with that lift of 
the heart you always get when 
Nature has taken you into her 
confidence for a moment. 


On Tsavo bridge we stopped to 
marvel at the sunrise reflected in the 
wide waters of the desert river— 
cold still through its underground 
birth from the snows of Kilimanjaro. 
No elephant were about, and we 
were bowling along through the 
glorious, clear morning and looking 
forward to a late breakfast in Mom- 
basa when, just short of Voi, the 
car gave a sharp crack and stopped 
dead. 

Aghast at her behaviour, full as 
she was with everything she needed, 
‘C. gazed at her with the look of 
one let down for the first time by 
the wife of his bosom. It was all 
too easy to diagnose a back axle, 
and here we were marooned, probably 
for days, while our seaside cottage 
awaited our arrival in vain. The 
brilliant morning mocked us as the 
sea receded into next week. 

But even as we stood gazing 
speechless at each other in the 
silent, sandy road, a lorry appeared, 
and from it stepped—of all things 
at such a time and place—a European 
engineer on some official work for 
the Government. He knew, he said, 
the owner of the only breakdown 
lorry available at that time in Voi, 
and he would gladly take us along 
and find him. So we climbed into 
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the cab of his lorry and rattled with 
him most gratefully into Voi. 

The Indian owner of the break- 
down outfit was still asleep, but 
round the door of his house a covey 
of tousle-headed, brilliant-eyed chil- 
dren peeped and vanished. Their 
mother came blinking into the sun- 
light, smiled on us and went to wake 
her husband, and soon we were in 
the cab of a much noisier lorry, 
enlivened by the singing of a gang 
of hefty Africans, and on our way 
back to our abandoned car. 

We were towed, swiftly and even 
more noisily to Voi station, and the 
car was manceuvred up the appro- 
priate ramp where, to our incredulous 
relief, an empty truck was actually 
waiting. The station looked deserted 
in the morning light, but in the 
Goods office we found a helpful 
Indian official, in spotless white 
uniform, who produced all the 
necessary documents for us to deal 
with. His little son, also in cleanest 
white (they were indeed a credit to 
the woman in their home), clung to 
his father’s side and peered at us 
with shy intentness. His skin was 
the colour of almonds and his onyx 
eyes bright in the sunlight that 
poured in through the open door 
from the platform . .. a most 
beautiful little boy whom it would 
have been a joy to paint. 

We learnt that the one non-stop 
goods train of the day was due in 
about an hour’s time; that the 
station restaurant would give us 
breakfast before that, and that the 
post office was close to the station 
and would open at eight. It was 
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eight when we got to the post office, 
with its all important telephone, but 
it looked shuttered and dead. Our 
luck had changed, we said, and we 
were in the cart at last. But no— 
the Asian postmaster arrived, beamed, 
got us through on the telephone 
about our change of plans, and by 
the time we sat down to breakfast 
everything was in the hands of 
helpful friends in Mombasa who 
would be at the station to meet us 
on arrival. Even the Goods was 
conveniently ten minutes late, so 
that the Goan steward in the station 
restaurant saw two hungry, grateful 
people do ample justice to the 
delicious bacon and eggs and scalding 
coffee that he put before them. 

The Goods, when she did come, 
adopted us amiably and we sat, high 


in our (we hoped) securely lashed | 


car, feeling like Royalty in a ‘special’ 
as we slid out of the station and 
waved good-bye to its kindly people. 

The morning was still sparkling 
and sunny and we had a lovely 
breeze, perched up there with all 
the car’s windows open. Normally 
the trains, both to and from the 
Coast, run through the country on 
either side of Voi long after darkness 
has fallen, so this part of the line 
was new to us and of absorbing 
interest. It runs through arid, 
thorny country whose fascination is 
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as potent as it is difficult to explain. , 


The few roads are sandy and of a 
vivid red, which turns to purple 
wherever there are ruts or shadows. 
Every so often, what looks like a 
small pile of smoking hay shows 
that an elephant has passed that 
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way, or, if the pile has been scuffed 


flat by vigorous hind feet, a rhino. 
The fantastic, crenellated castles, 
reared everywhere among the stunted 
thorn-trees by termites, are scarlet 
too, with purple shadows like the 
roads. Down one of their myriad 
corridors a little mongoose—some- 
times three or four—will disappear 
with a sideways flick of the tail, or 
you may just see the sinister slither 
of a vanishing snake. 

The thorn-trees and the ant-hills 
stretch for mile after mile on either 
side of the railway, and there is a 
dry exhilaration in the air. When 
rain comes, which it does all too 
rately in these parts, the twisted 
branches of apparently dead thorn- 
trees burst into unbelievable green, 
and hang out tassels, and balls and 
stars of pink and white and gold. 
Almost at once, it seems, the desert 
roses glow above the short, new 
grass, and water rushes down the 
dry dongas, transforming them into 
rivers overnight, until the wilderness 
is biblical in its beauty. 

Hoisted up in our car upon the 
open truck, this was the country we 
looked down upon. There had been 
rain, and the thorns were hung with 
their peculiar beauties—one little 
stunted tree dangled, by a thread of 
creeper, what looked like an enor- 
mous ruby ear-ring over the embank- 
ment towards us; another flung a 
white-starred mantilla against the 
hot blue of the sky. 

Flying past, along a wide main road 
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in saloon cars, so much is missed, 
even by those who take the greatest 
interest in their surroundings, and I 
became positively grateful to the 
damaged axle as the surprising 
embroideries of the railway embank- 
ments were unrolled for our leisurely 
enjoyment. 

Much of the country through 
which we had been passing was 
tsetse fly infested and only scattered 
game lived in it. But as we got 
nearer to the coast, people appeared, 
and huts, and little flocks of sheep 
and goats, with humped cattle 
wherever fly permitted. Feeling still 
more like Royalty, we sailed through 
stations at which the passenger trains 
in those days always stopped, watch- 
ing the other traffic held up to give 
us right of way. Giriama women 
came to laugh and wave to us, their 
yards of kilted, bunched-up skirts 
making them look like tea-cosies 
with black tops and dangling legs. 

Then palm-trees were on either 
side of us, and dignified Swahilis, 
in villages with square palm-thatched 
houses and great wells. And when, 
soon after that, we crossed Makupa 
Causeway with the sea beneath us 
and slid into Mombasa station, we 
were only two hours or so behind 
the time we meant to have arrived 
by car. By tea-time we were in our 
cottage beside the Indian Ocean, and 
as we fell asleep that night, to the 
sound of the surf thundering on the 
coral reef beyond, it seemed to us 
that we had had a wonderful day. 
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Some years later we were again 
overtaken by disaster on a journey, 
but things did not work out for us 
quite so smoothly this time. 

We had just left the Royal National 
Game Park at Amboseli; delayed a 
little as we were leaving because of two 
superb bull elephants that browsed 
on a thorn-tree a stone’s throw from 
the track. Behind them towered 
the snows of Kilimanjaro against the 
clearest of morning skies, and, all 
around us, bird songs left over from 
the dawn chorus called to us to stay. 

It had been a perfect visit. Our 
little reed-thatched lodge had looked 
straight out to the snows of the 
mountain, and sounds of rhino 
drinking by moonlight had come 
clearly to us every night. At meals, 
the brilliant blue and terra-cotta 
starlings had fluttered down from 
the tall, shady acacia-trees to clear 
the crumbs from the verandah, 
hopping about beside us as we ate. 
For hour after quiet hour we had 
sat silently in our car, watching lion 
and elephant and rhino in their 
immemorial home surroundings, until 
the present fell back thousands of 
years from us and we were tuned into 
ageless Africa herself. 

And now these two great bulls 
tugged at their thorn-tree, as 
elephants had been doing in that very 
place for countless years... . But 
we were due at meetings next day 
in Nairobi and must go. 

We drove slowly past a herd of 
oryx and several gerenuk on our way 
out of the park, and as we reached 
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the Ranger’s Post, clouds veiled the 
mountain-top and the snows were 
hidden. A smiling Mkamba ranger, 


in green and khaki uniform, gave us ; 


a friendly send-off as he let us 
through the barrier, and the gates 
of Paradise closed behind us. 
Almost immediately we became 
aware of a persistent ticking from 
inside the car and thought we were 
in for trouble with the fan-belt. 
This proved to be in order, and oil, 
water and petrol had been carefully 
checked before we started. We 
decided, however, to take the direct 


road to Emali in case of trouble, | 


since, in those days, there was more 
chance of something passing us than 


on the (then) less well-known new | 


road to Sultan Hamud by which we 
had come in. We crossed a tremen- 
dous donga on a sand river, and the 
ticking became a clank as we rose 


out of it onto an apparently limitless | 


red, sandy plateau. ‘C.’ got out 
and opened the bonnet: nothing 
looked wrong. But when I started 
the engine for him there was a 
tearing shriek, and pieces of smoking 
metal fell out into the road. (We 
were to learn later that fine volcanic 
dust had blocked an oil-feed.) 

The first thing we were aware of 
was the utter stillness, and the vast- 
ness of the space in which we were 





marooned. To the east the lower | 


slopes of Kilimanjaro shimmered 
below the clouds that hid the summit. 
We knew the Loitokitok lay twenty 
miles or so in that direction. Some 


twenty miles behind us lay the park | hi 
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we had just left, and, twenty miles 
ahead, Emali and the railway. To 
the west, Kajiado must have been 
about forty miles away; and there 
was nothing—nothing at all—except 
space and silence and game, and some 
Masai wandering with their cattle, be- 
tween us and any one of these places. 

We then became aware that we 
were not, after all, alone. A Masai 
woman, accompanied by two much 
younger women, approached us and, 
with the beautiful manners of her 
kind, commiserated with us on our 
catastrophe, averting her eyes politely 
from the still smoking entrails of 
the car beside us in the dust. There 
would, she said, soon come a taxi 
(by which she meant an African bus) 
to help us on our way. We looked 
incredulous, but she persisted. “ My 
son is in it, bringing food from Loito- 
kitok, so I know that it will come.” 

She stood in that huge, sparkling 
solitude and shielded her eyes to- 
wards Loitokitok. Nothing stirred. 
Here and there over the hot, quivering 
plains a little plume of dust rose 
into the air, but it was only game, 
or cattle moving among the thorn- 
trees miles away. ‘“‘ Bado,” she said 
—‘not yet’—and smiled as each 


_ plume raised our hopes. And we 


> lower | 


nmered 
summit. 
twenty 
Some 


were thankful for the unusual fact 
that she spoke and understood 
Swahili, since we are limited to a 
few words only in Masai, a totally 
different language from the Swahili 
and Kikuyu to which we are accus- 
tomed. ‘C.’ had a Masai headman 
long ago, but like so many of his 
tribe, he took Kikuyu wives with 


he park | him back to his own country—new 
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blood for a warrior race that had 
begun alarmingly to look like dying 
out—and his children are mostly 
mixed, conversing as easily in Kikuyu 
as in Masai. 

Our friend in the road, however, 
had the fine bones, the beauty and 
breeding of a genuine Masai woman. 
Her name would have sounded to us 
like water chuckling round rocks, 
and would have been as impossible 
to pronounce, but, standing there 
with the two young women, she was 
like an African picture of Naomi 
and her daughters-in-law before 
sorrow brought about their parting. 
Orpah, round, cheerful and very 
black, was obviously not of Masai 
blood; but Ruth, like Naomi, was 
the colour of polished sandal-wood, 
fine boned, but less beautiful and 
with Kikuyu features. All three 
women were draped in supple, 
home-cured cow-hide, decorated with 
little hand-sewn beads. Each wore 
the traditional Masai ornaments of 
beads and quantities of copper wire. 
When they moved, the whispering of 
their oiled draperies was accompanied 
by the clash and tinkle of these 
beautiful, barbaric ornaments, and 
Naomi carried a slender gourd by a 
leather strap, both encrusted with 
tiny beads in intricate designs. 

While we were patiently searching 
the horizon again for signs of life, 
Orpah crossed over to the car and 
gazed in at our gear on the back 
seat. The window was very dusty 
and, greatly daring, she started to 
rub it in order to get a better view. 
What she suddenly did see, however, 
was her own reflection. 
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Probably she had never known 
any but the small, pocket-mirrors 
sold by Indian traders in remote 
places .. . perhaps not even that. 
Her mouth fell open and she stood 
transfixed. Then, reverently, she 
rubbed the glass again till all the 
dust was gone and the sun showed 
her her own self, reflected in perfect 
detail in the big expanse of the shut 
window. A brilliant, incredulous 
smile lit her face as, never moving 
her eyes, she signalled urgently to 
Ruth to come and join her. Ruth, 
too, gazed and gazed, and then, 
with little undulations of their heads 
and shoulders they began to sing to 
what they saw, and finally to dance, 
there in the sunlight, to their reflec- 
tions . . . forgetful of us, and of 
everything else except the rapture 
of the present enchantment. 

It was a little jewel of a picture 
to keep forever in one’s memory 
and I could have gone on watching 
it for hours; but, with a roar, the 
bus rose up out of the donga behind 
us and came to a screeching halt at 
the side of the road. 

Instantly, a party of splendid 
Masai men leapt out and strode over 
to our crippled car. They peered 
haughtily into the open bonnet for 
a moment, then turned and spat, 
with dreadful finality, into the road, 
and for the first time we saw our 
doom in all its stark entirety. 

The African driver of the bus 
climbed down, regretful that he had 
no means of towing us into Emali, 
and a charming young Indian woman, 
sitting cross-legged upon the front 
seat, sent her little brother with 
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bananas and a bottle of Coca-Cola 
to comfort us. I went to thank her, 
and she assured me that I must 
have no anxiety at all. She would 
arrange for a friend in Emali to 
fetch us... he would be here 
soon after three o'clock... till 
then, please not to worry at all. 

The bus roared off, and in the 
silence left in its wake we saw that 
our Masai friends had vanished 
among the thorn-bushes and we 
were quite alone. It was very hot, 
and flies had stayed with us from 
the Masai. We ate the bananas 
with gratitude, and improvised a 
meal from the remainder of our 
Amboseli provisions, but three o’clock 
began to seem a very long way off. 

Suddenly we heard something 
coming up from the donga behind, 
and an empty petrol-lorry lumbered 
alongside us and stopped. It had 
a Mkamba driver, a Luo assistant, 
and a piratical passenger of Asian 
blood riding beside them. They 
discussed our plight and the Luo 
was urgent in his advice to the driver 
to go on and leave us. This the 
driver steadfastly refused to consider, 
and before long we were hitched to 
his lorry and on our way to Emali. 

Clouds of suffocating red dust 
churned up from the wheels of the 
lorry and enveloped us, and after 
some miles the tow-rope broke. We 
repaired the damage, but it happened 





again. The driver refused to give | 


in, and finally we fixed an ingenious 
coupling involving the wet-weather 
chains from both car and lorry, 
which held until we choked and 
gasped into the station at Emali, 
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HAYA! 


so red with dust that we were 
strangers even to each other. 

Here, having intercepted the Indian 
gitl’s friend on his way to look for 
us, we left our car to be railed to 
Nairobi and prepared to say good-bye 
to our magnificent Mkamba rescuer. 
But the pirate touched our hearts 
by insisting that we go on with them 
in the lorry as far as Sultan Hamud, 
there to connect more easily with an 
African bus from Mombasa that 
should get us to Nairobi soon after 
dark. 

The pirate turned out to have a 
heart of purest gold. We sat with 
him in the back, while he beguiled 
us with talk and encouragement in 
Swahili, shaken out of him in kindly 
jerks as the empty lorry rattled and 
bounded over the twelve corrugated 
miles to Sultan Hamud. There 
they put us down, and, if we had 
not run after them, the driver would 
have gone without any practical 


Once again the little picnic-basket, 
which has been with us in all our 
happiest journeys since we married, 
sits on the ready-packed safari tins 
beside our bedroom door. The tins 
were originally four-gallon paraffin 
ndebes, painted green, and with lids 
and hasps added—and they cost 
about three shillings each. Now 
they are dented and scratched with 
the safaris of twenty years and more, 
and, as I give them a last affectionate 
look and check the lists inside their 
lids, ready for an early start in the 
morning, I think of the places they 
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proof of our gratitude. We wrote a 
lot of letters when we got home .. . 
to the Indian girl, to her friends, to 
the oil company . . . and we hoped 
that some, at least, fetched up with 
the thanks they carried. 

Meantime the Mombasa bus 
arrived, as our kind pirate foretold, 
and we climbed into comfortable 
seats among a lot of interested 
African and Asian passengers, to be 
set down eventually in the lighted 
streets of Nairobi near Eboo’s garage 
which sent us home in a taxi. 

As we drew up, the headlights of 
the taxi fell on an anxious group of 
our entire African staff, plus families, 
clustered about our front door in the 
unexplained certainty that something 
had gone wrong for us, and crowd- 
ing round to hear about it and laugh 
at our unrecognisable Red Indian 
faces. No baths were ever better 
than ours that night, nor beds more 
comfortable to bone-shaken bodies. 


have seen and the journeys we have 
done together. 

I think of the many, many occasions 
when we have left when we said we 
would, and arrived, as ‘ C.’ so loves 
to do, exactly on time at our destina- 
tions. There is reproach in the fact 
that I can remember none of these 
exemplary journeys in any detail, 
and I wonder, as I fall asleep, if 
R. L. Stevenson perhaps was right. 
Can it be that to travel hopefully 
really Is a better thing than to 
arrive? Haya! Tomorrow we 
shall see. 
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ANIMALS LET YOU DOWN 


BY J. K. STANFORD 


THE shouting ceased as abruptly as 
it had begun. Even the silent dogs 
awaiting trial on the edge of the 
turnip-field seemed a little shocked. 
The eyes of their owners were on 
the ground, though every ear had 
seemed cocked to catch what was 
being said. The handler who had 
been shouting at the judge, redder 
than ever in the face, stooped to pass 
a loop of cord round his retriever’s 
neck. Then he strode through the 
turnips towards the throng of spec- 
tators and handlers where I was 
standing. The points of his cavalry 
moustache bristled. He was obviously 
very indignant. The plump judge, 
sitting on his shooting-seat, appeared 
to shrug his shoulders as he handed 
a pheasant to the keeper and made 
a note on his card. Then he turned 
impassively to the lady steward 
behind him and bade her call the 
‘next dog down.’ Another number 
went up in the frame and the solemn 
ritual of the field-trial went on its 
way. 

My neighbour on the outskirts of 
the crowd, a tall bony man with 
{ a wide mouth and a long humorous 
face, lowered his field-glasses and 
looked sideways at me. We both 
smiled. “ Animals let you down,” 
he said, unexpectedly, as if it was 
a quotation, “ but never mind. It'll 


probably even out next week. Jeames 
Lochore”—he nodded towards the 
judge—“will be running two of his 
own dogs on Thursday at Nether 
Smacket, and George Lowe ”—he 
indicated the red-faced handler 
coming towards us—“ will be one of 
the judges there. It'll be a case of 

‘ Lochore, Lochore, beware of the day 


When the foemen shall greet thee in . 


battle array.’ ” 


I was new to field-trials and their 
politics and had only come to 
this one as a spectator out of idle 
curiosity. 

“What was all the shouting 
about ?” I asked. 

“Hard mouth, at a guess,” said 
my neighbour. “I was watching 
that dog working and he stopped 
suddenly and made rather a grab 
at the pheasant when he picked it. 
I expect he must have pinched it 
and Jeames Lochore disqualified 
him, as the new rules lay down. 
Pity, because the dog had been 
going exceptionally well up to then 
and the bird was one three other 
dogs had failed on.” 

“Rather a mistake to shout at 
the judge ?” I hinted. 

“Perhaps, but they were brother 
officers once in the same regiment. 
They knew each other pretty inti- 
mately.” 
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“Doesn’t seem much love lost 
between them now,” I said. 

“Never has been, though they’ll 
always gang up together against the 
world. Look, I must go, they’re 
signalling for me now. We’re Dog- 
in-Waiting, for our sins. Aren’t you 
stoppin’ at the Keith Arms? Be 
there tonight? Good! We'll have 
tea together if we don’t meet before.” 
He took the lead off the labrador 
bitch at his feet and crunched away 
through the turnips to the line. 

My programme told me that the 
judge’s mame was Major J. O. 
Lochore, J.P., and the red-faced 
handler, Major G. V. Lowe. As 
the trial went on, I got near enough 
in the queue to study the man who 
had been disqualified. There was 
something indefinably horsy about 
his face, his up-curled moustache 
and the neat outline of his legs, 
though he was bulky and round in 
figure and must have weighed twelve 
stone. The horseman’s mask of 
inscrutability was over his face now, 
and neither he nor his dog took 
any notice of the chattering crowd. 
He lit a cigarette and blew a cloud 
of smoke out on the frosty air. 
Perhaps, I thought, his mind was 
on ‘next week’ at Nether Smacket 
when the scores would be even. 

With some impatience I watched 
the next half-hour of the trial. 
From the wings where we, the 
spectators, waited, it seemed rather 
a muddle, like a polo-match watched 
from far away. One saw birds rise, 
there would be shots from the line, 
then a pause and then a dark form 
surging out through the sea of 


turnips and casting furiously here 
and there. It was not easy to tell 
what was happening, and the sun 
was lowering over the hill and the 
yellow afternoon light on the roots 
was blinding. Now and again I 
could see an agitated handler, whistle 
to lips, making arm signals which 
somehow recalled a policeman con- 
ducting a distant orchestra. I turned 
to watch a gaggle of geese clamour 
in off the distant firth and circle 
beyond the hill to lower themselves 
on to a stubble half a mile away. 
Then I left the crowd, found my 
car and drove home to the inn where 
I was staying. 

When I came down after a bath 
an hour later, the large sitting-room 
was full of field-trial enthusiasts 
having tea. I caught snatches of 
talk—‘‘ damn’ dog’s very stiff on the 
whistle—lovely drive but as mad as 
a hatter—I put him dead on the fall 
—he wasn’t handling out as he 
should—the second time out you 
couldn’t fault him—no style—no 
scent—no mouth—no nose—slow as 
a hearse.” It was all as Greek to me 
as the trial I had been watching. 
I found two chairs in a corner and 
ordered tea, and presently the tall 
bony man who, as my programme 
told me, was Sir Andrew Carr from 
Kilwhinnie, looked in round the 
door and joined me. 

“* How did you get on?” I asked. 

“We might have done worse. 
We've survived till tomorrow any- 
way. They gave us more rope than 
they did that dog of George Lowe’s.” 
I noticed that dog-handlers always 
seemed to use the editorial ‘ we.’ 
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* Tell me about those two brother 
officers, as you promised,” I said, 
when the buttered toast was finished 
and our pipes were lit. 

“The two Ls?” he said, 
“Lochore and Lowe? I was at 
Sandhurst with them when they 
were in the same company. I never 
knew what started their feud, but I 
believe one sold the other a car with 
a cracked cylinder-block. Typical 
cadet’s car, a runner but unsound 
in wind and limb. That probably 
started it, and then they were both 
posted to the same cavalry regiment 
and some wag in ‘C’ Squadron 
christened George Lowe ‘ Ruddy L.’ 
and Jeames Lochore ‘ Merry L.’ 
because he always looked so solemn, 
and those names stuck. But I shan’t 
worry you with nicknames. 

“Both were quite good jockeys 
in their young days and very keen 
types indeed—and remember this 
was in the days when there were 
still a few horse regiments un- 
mechanised, so they had a lot of 
chances. Like most young cavalry 
officers they regarded horses as a 
way of making money, and it wasn’t 
long before Lowe, who had been 
stung with the car at Sandhurst, 
got his own back. He sold Jeames 
Lochore a polo-pony, when he'd 
just come back from leave. Jeames, 
who thought he knew a hell of a 
lot about a horse, was so busy 
looking at its stifle joints and tendons 
and teeth and stooping down to see 
its action when it was trotted out 
and testing it for kumri, that he 
completely failed to notice that it 
was nearly blind of one eye as a 
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result of a knock. And by the time 





he discovered that, it was too late | 


and George had cashed the cheque. 
George swore the pony had been 
sound in wind and limb and an eye 
wasn’t a limb. So from that day 
forth it was diamond cut diamond, 
and the devil take the underdog. 
“Now and again they sheathed 
their daggers and worked a fast one 
together. When they were on leave 
in Ireland, hunting, Jeames had a 
really hot-class horse and wanted 
to pick up some easy money at a 


local meeting. So he put ‘Mr G, | 


Lowe’ up to ride it and George was 
careful to put his clothes on all 
wrong and flap round the changing 
tent as if he’d never ridden a race 
before. And when he was being 
given a leg in the paddock, he 
offered Jeames the right leg! And 
when, after a bit, Jeames gave him 
a proper leg up, he gave him such 
a heave that George went clean over 
the horse and landed on the grass 
on the other side, amid roars of 
laughter from the crowd. Thanks 
to these antics, Jeames got his money 
on at a decent price, and on the way 
to the post, George Lowe, who had 
been riding like a cowboy in the 
paddock, slowed down and took his 
leathers up about five holes. So 
when the race started he never 





looked like losing, though he was | 


very careful only to come away at 
the right moment in the last thirty 
lengths. So they won their money 
and then quarrelled again over the 
division of it ! 

“‘ That was roughly what natural- 


ists call their ‘behaviour pattern’ | 
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from year to year. They bought 
horses at prices rather above what 
they could afford, and hoped either 
to pay for them out of their winnings 
or to pass them on profitably to 
some mug. They were uncommonly 
sharp when it came to a bet or a 
deal, and one or two bookmakers 
who were taken for a ride fought 
very shy of them. Just said they 
were ‘too lucky’ and wouldn’t take 
another bet from them. 

“ There was one famous occasion 
when the two were actually going 
to ride a match, same as our grand- 
fathers did, but they simply couldn’t 
agree about weights and conditions, 
and the match never got beyond the 
preliminary arguing. And something 
so often happened when they'd 
backed themselves quietly to win 
a packet. The horse fell, or refused, 
or twisted a plate or started coughing 
or did something irrevocable in a 
split second, and between them they 
coined the solemn phrase ‘ Animals 
Let You Down.’ One year, for 
example, in India, George was 
offered four thousand 1upees for a 
very high-class polo-pony by some 
Maharajah in the middle of a tour- 
nament. He thought he’d get six 
thousand if he played it one chukka 
in the final, and then its suspensory 
ligament went, so he got nothing! 


_ And once in a race Jeames always 


swore George had crossed him at 
the last fence and unsighted him. 
If it wasn’t the horse that let them 
down, it was their rival. 

“ Someone in my regiment, when 
we were all up at Kubbinahin 


| together, used to look at them 
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conspiring in a corner of their mess 
and sing, 

‘ The best-laid schemes 

Of George and Jeames 

Come oft unstuck.’ 
But there was one occasion when 
both came unstuck in the same 
minute and that was in India too. 
At that time George had a very 
honest type of hunter-chaser which 
he’d bought when on leave at home, 
one of Oliver Parkinson’s, called 
Seacrest. And Jeames at the same 
time had a really nice compact 
Waler, a very hot number, which 
some ass had christened Ivan the 
Terrible, though his sais always 
called him ‘Arvan.” He was a 
lovely golden chestnut, only just 
over fourteen-one, but of great 
quality and an exceptional jumper. 
He had obviously been trained 
over those fearsome timber fences 
in Australia which can’t be trifled 
with, because he ‘stood back’ 
farther when he jumped than one 
could believe possible, and never 
attempted to get close under a fence 
or brush through it. Arvan was 
never sick or sorry, and he had a 
marked sense of humour too. I 
rode him often, as I was supposed 
to have a sort of way with young 
polo-ponies then and Jeames asked 
me to give Arvan some schooling. 


- He would canter solemnly round 


the school as mild as milk—though 
out in the open he always went as 
fast as you would let him—and then 
he would get bored and shorten his 
stride gradually till he was cantering 
as gently as a rocking-horse and you 
were half asleep. Then, suddenly, 
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Master Arvan would throw the most 
terrific pig-jump, and even if you 
were ready for him, it was most 
unseating. I remember once he did 
it to me, and when I got back in 
the saddle I found my off stirrup- 
iron was under my left knee! So 
you can guess I must have been 
pretty well up in the air a second 
before. Arvan would play this joke 
of his a dozen times in half an hour’s 
schooling, but only at a hand-canter. 
Anyway, I remember telling Jeames 
it wasn’t worth trying to turn a 
first-class *chaser into a third-class 
polo-pony and that on a polo-ground 
no one would ever stop Master 
Arvan when his blood was up. 
“Well, that year in Rumbellypur 
there was going to be a three-mile 
steeplechase in the middle of the 
rains for horses and ponies at catch- 
weights, and both Jeames Lochore 
and George decided that it was their 
race for the winning. Seacrest was 
an honest horse with a turn of speed, 
and George was convinced he could 
beat a mere pony like Arvan with 
his extra size and stride. Jeames, 
of course, had his own ideas. They 
ignored all the other combatants, 
who were the rather ordinary lot of 
paperchasing or hog-hunting ama- 
teurs’ horses one used to meet in 
those days, privately trained by 
their owners and running in about 
two ‘chases or point-to-points a 
season. Both the two L.s recon- 


noitred the local talent a fortnight 
before and decided there was ‘ nothing 
to beat.’ 

“Having mentally divided the 
proceeds of the first and second 
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places between them in advance, | 
they took the race very seriously, 

They went into training: no drinks, 

no late nights, all sorts of exercises 

to improve their back muscles and | 
so on, till they were as fit as their 

horses. The only trouble each had 

was to raise enough money to back 

his fancy and to get it on at the | 
proper odds. To achieve the latter | 
object, both dropped all sorts of 

dark hints about knocks and brushes | 
and sore shins and coughing to try 

and lengthen the odds. And both 

paid surreptitious visits to the bank 

manager in Rumbellypur in order 

to try to raise enough wind to take | 
the flood-tide to fortune. It so 
happened that the Rumbellypur bank 
manager was a Tipperary Irishman 
who rode a bit himself, one Patrick 
Nolan. He also owned a rather 
dark horse, a brown Waler, and had 
got a young subaltern in a marching 
regiment to ride it. Patrick Nolan 
did not, of course, mention this 
to either Jeames or George, and was 
secretly rather amused to find two 
such very knowing riders intending 
to use the bank’s money to gamble 
on what each seemed to regard as 
a certainty. He hinted at security, 
especially to George (who had been 
there before and still owed the bank 
for most of the cost of Seacrest). 
George waffled away about his polo- 
ponies and his car and his new guns 
until at last Patrick Nolan said very 
gently, ‘I suppose you do under- 
stand, Captain Lowe, that this is 
a joint-stock bank and not a pawn- 
shop?’ Anyway, each with some 
difficulty borrowed two hundred | 
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and fifty rupees off the bank to 
play horses with and that evening 
Patrick Nolan sent for the subaltern 
and told him to step up the brown 
horse’s work. 

“The day of the meeting dawned 
at last. It was typical of meetings 
in the rains in the India of those 
days—four or five flat races with 
professional jockeys, a polo scurry 
and the one steeplechase, which was 
the big race of the day, and the 
going was about as heavy as it could 
be. I remember looking at the 
throng round the paddock just before 
the steeplechase and thinking that, 
though George and Jeames were 
the only ones with any certainty of 
getting round the course, they both 
looked bored to sobs. Their masks 
were on, expressionless, calm, but 
quietly watchful of each other lest 
the other should somehow pull a 
fast one at the last minute. Their 
horses were beautifully turned out, 
muscled up and as fit as could be. 
And all the time, the other riders, 
surrounded in the paddock by their 
excited owners, wives or girl-friends, 
were in the usual flurry of amateurs, 
either hot and bothered or pale with 
apprehension. Johnny Harpole, the 
one decent gentleman-rider in 
Rumbellypur, looked as if he had 
been at the bottle ever since tiffin. 
Another chap’s horse had been stung 
in the eye by a horse-fly and the vet 
had rushed off in a car for some 
stuff to treat it with. Another man 
had forgotten his surcingle, and a 
fourth was flapping wildly about his 
horse’s bandages. And away from 
the excitement, close together but 
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not speaking, silent and immaculate, 
stood the two L.s, Jeames and 
George. With short mackintoshes 
over their silks, jockeys’ caps and 
crash-helmets on where the other 
riders wore topees, their beautiful 
cavalry legs turned slightly outwards 
to show the cut of their boots 
around the knee, and whips jutting 
out of their pockets, they looked the 
real professionals among a lot of 
fumbling amateurs. And if they 
had any doubts or fears or appre- 
hensions, there was no sign of them. 

“The race itself was not very 
exciting. Jeames and George got 
well away at the start to make certain 
none of ‘the other brutes’ crossed 
them, or fell, or refused at the first 
jump, and the only contretemps was 
when Johnny Harpole, who, as I 
said, was pretty nicely thanks, jumped 
himself off at the second fence and 
took no further part in the contest. 
By the time they came past the 
stands for the first time, Seacrest and 
Arvan were well out in front of 
everything else, Seacrest leading, 
and Arvan a few lengths behind and 
away to one side of Seacrest to avoid 
the cold slobs and gobbets of mud 
that would otherwise have blinded 
him. The rest were well behind 
in a bunch. Patrick Nolan’s dark 
horse had pecked badly over the 
open ditch and had lost a lot of 
ground, though it was galloping and 
jumping well, a good many lengths 
behind. 

“The second time round, Sea- 
crest and Arvan, if anything, increased 
their lead, and were probably thirty 
lengths ahead of the rest as they 
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came round into the final straight 
with two fences to go. Arvan had 
caught up the bigger horse now and 
both were galloping together stride 
for stride in unison. As they came 
into the open ditch, Arvan without 
warning suddenly put in one of those 
phenomenal pops which Australia 
had taught him, taking off at least 
a length earlier than any other 
horse would have done. It gained 
him a lot of ground, but Seacrest, 
who was galloping alongside, took 
off almost at the same moment in 
the way some horses do, and that 
was much too early. Seacrest hit 
the fence hard with his hind legs, 
slithered sideways and rolled over. 
All I could see was four legs in the 
air and old George going to the end 
of the reins. There was a roar from 
the stands. Jeames gave a half- 
glance over his shoulder and sat 
down to ride at the last fence, alone 
in his glory. 

“What followed you don’t often 
see out of books. Arvan cleared the 
last fence perfectly and Jeames 
deliberately slowed him up. As he 
told me later, he had often heard 
of people winning a race ‘in a common 
canter’ and he had never yet had 
the chance to do so. All his previous 
race finishes had been moments of 
intense blur and flurry, agony and 
exhaustion, and Jeames was going 
to make the most of this one. Amid 
laughter and cheers he cantered very 
collectedly indeed towards the 
winning-post two hundred yards 
away. He meant to enjoy every 
second of it. 

“* Half-way between the last fence 
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and the post, Jeames looked round 





stif 


again just to make quite sure there | hay 


was nothing on his tail. George 
was up by now and had somehow 
kept hold of his horse, but in the 
fall his surcingle had broken and the 
saddle and weight-cloth had slipped 
sideways. George was feverishly 
pulling them straight before re- 


mounting, with the horse dancing | 


round him. Nothing else seemed to 
be in sight. And it was at that very 
moment, when Jeames was half 
turned to look round, and sitting 
very loosely in his saddle with his 
mind elsewhere, that the pony Arvan, 
cantering easily beneath him with 
his stride shortening and shortening, 
played his final joke. He threw one 
of those electric pig-jumps, which 
only those who experienced them 
could credit. It caught poor old 
Jeames bending in every sense of 
the word. He went clean up the 
bowsprit and, half-turned as he was, 
he was over the pony’s neck and 
down before he knew what had 
happened. And somehow he lost 
the reins. There was another roar 
from the crowd as Arvan cantered 
past the post with his reins trailing, 
and then with a final flourish of 
bravado and a whicker of delight, 


popped over the white railings of 
the course towards where his old | 


sais was waiting with a handful of 
jaggery to lead him in. Arvan 


adored that sais, who had lived and | 


eaten and slept with him ever since 
he came to India, and who had 
betted four months’ pay on Arvan 
being first past the post. (The 
sais’s bookmaker had not apparently 
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| stipulated whether Arvan had to 


have a rider on him or not.) 

* And to crown all, with the whole 
crowd roaring and shouting and 
laughing and wondering what was 
going to happen next, up from the 
back came Patrick Nolan’s brown 
horse, with the subaltern on it, both 
very blown and tiring, to crash 
through the last fence and scuttle 
up the straight to win. The brown 
horse had been about a distance 
behind when the two leaders had 
come unstuck, and no one was more 
surprised than Patrick Nolan. He 
had mentally written off his own bet. 

“TI said earlier that animals let 
you down, and there were all sorts 
of immediate repercussions after that 
brief unforgiving minute in which 
Seacrest took off a length too early 
and Arvan played his untimely piece 
of buffoonery on Jeames. Their 
Colonel, who had always been no 
ordinary martinet with his young 
officers out hunting, came up and 
said, ‘ Loose horse, didn’t I see, just 
now, Jeames ? You know what that 
means in my regiment? Back to 
the riding-school for you, my lad, 
on Monday.’ Then the Stipendiary 
atrived, frothing, and before he 
knew it, old Jeames was wheeled up 
before the Stewards for a ‘ blatant 
piece of pulling.” They were a 
suspicious lot of old men in Rum- 
bellypur, and they had all leaped to 
the conclusion that Jeames must 
have backed George to win, and 
when George and Seacrest fell, he 
was waiting for them to catch up! 

“Poor old Jeames was nearly in 
tears by the time he had weathered 
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that interview and had produced a 
mass of sodden bookmakers’ tickets 
from his breeches pockets to prove 
that he had backed himse/f. And to 
George the final blow came when 
he had somehow remounted Seacrest 
and ridden him into second place. 
His girl-friend, to whom he had 
entrusted certain moneys for invest- 
ment, came up and said, ‘ But, 
George, darling, you never said 
anything about each way. I only 
put it on for you to win!’ 

“ Neither George nor Jeames liked 
being the Joke of Rumbellypur that 
week-end and they went about very 
sadly, repeating their solemn axiom 
that Animals Let You Down.” 

“What made them take to gun- 
dogs,” I said, “ after horse-coping ? 
I should have thought a dog could let 
you down even worse than a horse.” 

“Well, yes,” said Sir Andrew, 
* but, after all, there’s this to be said 
for dogs. You can keep fourteen 
dogs in a place where you can only 
keep one horse. And a mare doesn’t 
have seven young ones at a time, 
nor can you sell the young ones at 
two years old as finished products 
for a hundred and fifty pounds 
apiece. Can you?” 

I digested this strange comparison 
between dogs and horses in silence. 
It had never occurred to me before. 

“ Though, of course,” he went on, 
“a dog can let you down just as 
badly as a horse, out of sheer devilry 
like Arvan, or a moment’s inattention 
as that dog of George’s did today. 
But the field-trial world is a very 
small one. When those two gave 
up horse-coping and settled several 
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counties apart, they can never have 
guessed that in a few seasons’ time 
they'd be competing against each 
other half a dozen times a year!” 

** No wives ? ” I queried. 

“No. Their wives would have 
had to be what we dog-handlers call 
‘very biddable types,’ ready to stop 
at once on the whistle, wouldn’t 
they?” He grinned his wide- 
mouthed grin. “ And sit still when 
told to without answering back.” 

I nodded speechlessly. I was new 
to field-trials and had never looked 
at the wives of dog-handlers in that 
light before. Sir Andrew looked at 
his watch. “I must just go to the 
kitchen and get my bitch her supper. 
Then we might have a drink down- 
stairs in the private bar. It’s after 
six.” 

We went downstairs. The private 
bar was almost empty except for 
two bald men in shooting-clothes 
leaning against the counter with 
their backs to us. They did not 
look round as we came in. My 
companion dug me heavily and 
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inexplicably in the ribs as he | 
vanished through a side-door to- 
wards the kitchen, saying, “ Back 
in three minutes.” I ordered drinks | 
and studied the backs of the two | 
bald men. One was plumpish and 
pale, and I caught sight of an 
upcurled moustache against the out- | 
line of the other’s crimson cheek. 

Then I heard the red one say, | 
** Extraordinary how animals let you 
down. Never known the damn’ dog 
pinch a bird in its life before. All 
that strain have lovely mouths.” 
He drained his glass. 

The pale man said: “ Yes, 
couldn’t help doin’ it, 0’ boy. | 
Rules are rules. He was goin’ a 
treat up to then. Me own little 
bitch’ll probably do somethin’ silly 
like that next week and let me down. 
Animals do. Let’s have the other 
half.” 

I suddenly realised that I was 
overhearing Ruddy L. and Merry 
L., in the words of my chance-met 
friend, ‘ ganging up together against 
the outside world.’ 


} 
| 


| 
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| “Un paquete de cigarillos, senér,” 
said the man with the small cloth 
cap, the white arms and the cheery 
tourist smile. 
“ You mean a packet of cigarettes,” 
Joe Joe replied in English, first 
| regretting his abruptness, then on 
_ instant reflection not regretting it 


. | but thinking that perhaps he should 


have been even more curt. These 
tourists were trying on one’s patience 
at times, with their vague ill- 
pronounced Spanish and their 
standard benign smiles. 

Joe Joe had once thought of 
putting up a notice reading ‘A 
LITTLE ENGLISH SPOKEN HERE.’ He 
had actually obtained the board, and 
his friend José Pueretté had gallantly 
volunteered to paint it for him free 
of cost. They had set to work early 
one evening, José with a large tin 
of purple paint, which he said he’d 
found on the wharf, and a strong 
brush borrowed from Carlo Berrano, 
the owner of the only hardware shop 
in Pasto Del Sol. However, the 
word ‘ SPOKEN’ had presented an 
| unsurmountable problem. Joe Joe 

had to admit that the spelling of the 

word was beyond him, and he knew 
no one that night who could help 
him in any way. So the work had 
stopped there; for José had to get 
| the paint back to the wharf before 
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morning, in case, as he said, “ the 
person who owns it wants to use it.” 

In point of fact, Joe Joe was glad 
that the notice-board had never been 
completed and that it was instead 
cast into the back of his shop with 
the empty wine-bottles and the 
vegetable - bags — dust-covered and 
useless. He had discussed the 
matter at length with Sendér Juarez, 
who had once been on the town 
council and who was able (so it was 
said) to combine esthetic apprecia- 
tion with a fine business brain—a 
rare quality in any man. It was 
also widely known that Senér Juarez 
had composed a poem, and a few 
close friends of his had heard this 
poem recited, but only after a lot of 
persuasion on their part and a lot 
of vinos on the part of Senér Juarez. 
Senér Juarez had advised that it was 
unsound practice to deprive a tourist 
of the pleasure of trying to speak a 
little Spanish. He had been told 
once, he said, that some English 
tourists took courses in Spanish 
especially for their annual holidays, 
and these people must be humoured 
and encouraged to use this knowledge 
of which they were secretly very 
proud. If they weren’t pampered 
in this way they could find no 
justification for a fortnight’s idleness 
in the sun, and indeed their main 
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sense of purpose was destroyed—they 
thereby suffered a slump in morale 
and concluded that Pasto Del Sol 
was an ungrateful place and would 
determine to go to Italy for their 
holidays next year. 

Although Joe Joe could not under- 
stand all of what Senér Juarez had 
said, there was no doubt that one 
should accept the advice of an 
experienced and educated man, and 
especially one who had been on the 
town council and had written a poem. 

Life was difficult, Joe Joe reflected. 
Senér Juarez was not afflicted with 
a temper such as his, nor did he 
run a little shop which, during the 
summer, was often filled with tourist 
people who all smiled at you widely 
in the same tourist way, and expected 
you to smile widely back at them in 
such a manner as to indicate that 
you were pleased that they had 
smiled at you. 

Joe Joe made up his mind to see 
Father Brenes at the little church 
on the hill about his problem. It 
wasn’t that he liked burdening 
Father Brenes with his minor worries, 
but the good and kind Father had 
assisted him once before about the 
same thing, and hadn’t he said, “ If 
this occurs again, Joe Joe, then 
please come to see me: I’m always 
ready to see one of our little flock.” 
That was the time his wife Maria 
had called him an ‘ under-grown 
donkey’ and after, when he had 
restrained himself from saying any- 
thing in reply, she had thrown a 
melon at him, and this when his 
back was turned and he was looking 
out of the window for guidance. 
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Then he had all but lost his 
temper. As he said to Father Brenes 
at the time, “I nearly swore at her, 
Father. It was only by clasping the 
window-sill and clenching my teeth 
that I saved myself from uttering a 
blasphemous word.” 

“You did right, my son,” Father 
Brenes had said. 
to clench your teeth and clasp the 
window-sill and utter not a word. 
But you were wrong in even con- 
templating using such a_ word, 
because the proper Christian attitude 
is one of patience, tolerance and 
understanding, and two wrongs don’t 
make a right.” 


So now he hoped that he would | 


not feel any similar temptations, but 
it would be especially difficult if 
Maria threw another melon at him 
when his back was turned. 

**. . . And two boxes of matches,” 
the white-armed tourist continued, 
the laughter having gone from his 
voice. Joe Joe cut a piece of brown 
paper with the large wooden-handled 
all-purpose knife, wrapped up the 
cigarettes and matches and handed 
them to the now somewhat dis- 
interested customer. 

“ Gracias,” acknowledged 
white-armed one, a suggestion of 
a smile returning to his lips. 

“* Adios, sendr,” Joe Joe said. 

Maria called down the steps that 
descended to the shop from the 


two rooms above, which formed their | 


little home. 
* Joe Joe,” she shouted, “ when 
are you going to close the shop and 


clean the fish which are making my | 


kitchen smell like a fish-shop ? ” 


“You did right | 
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“TI am going to close the shop 
now, Maria,” he answered resignedly, 
“and I will then clean the fish 
which are making your kitchen smell 
like a fish-shop.” 

Maria was sitting in her usual 
position in a heavy and ornately 
designed wooden chair given to her 
by her mother at the time of her 
marriage to Joe Joe. Since then it 
had occupied a large area of the 
small kitchen. She had an almost 
irritating habit of shuffling her feet 
on the bare boards as she sat and 
sewed. She was carefully embroider- 
ing a lace handkerchief, as she had 
been doing for six weeks now. 

“JT can’t smell anything,” Joe 
Joe commented as he came up the 
stairs sniffing loudly. 

“Tt’s all right for you,” his wife 
replied sharply, “‘ down in that shop 
all day while I’m stuck here with 
two uncleaned fish for company.” 

Joe Joe nearly said, ‘ Why didn’t 
you clean them yourself, by Saint 
Christopher?’ but remembered 
Father Brenes and instead picked 
up the fish and began scaling them 
with the all-purpose knife. 

He glanced over at Maria as she 
sat there in her formidable high- 
backed chair with her six-weeks’ lace 
handkerchief on her knee, and as 
he put one fish down and picked 
up another, his mind drifted back to 
the night, many years ago, when he 
and Maria had together sat on the 
little pebbly beach that adjoins the 
beach of Pasto Del Sol. He and 
Maria had been courting then. She 
had stolen away from her Mama 
(a significant woman) to meet him 
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below the cliff-face at the far end 
of the bay. Together they had sat 
throwing hard, round pebbles into 
the dark waters, and there was a 
moon that was not a full moon but 
was nevertheless the finest moon that 
Joe Joe had seen up until then. 

Maria had long black hair when 
she was young. It reached down 
her back in a broad sweep. It was 
her pride and joy, and the pride and 
joy of her Mama, and the talk of 
the lads at the Market Square on 
Saturday nights. Her eyes were 
deep and dark, and her waist one of 
the slimmest in the village. It was 
possible to wind the cane band at 
the top of a lobster-pot round it 
with ease. 

That night he had trembled. 
Trembled at the calm, dark waters, 
the moon and the pebbly beach. 
Trembled when he touched her 
long warm fingers and heard her 
soft low pebbly-beach voice. Then 
he had kissed her red lips, once, 
clumsily but strongly. The night 
had been still and silent and even the 
waves slumbered. 

He had said to her, as they sat 
there mute together, “ Maria, my 
lovely Maria, I want you to marry 
me,” and she'd replied with a 
spontaneity which amazed him. 

“TI will, Joe Joe, my darling little 
Joe Joe, but we must wait until your 
father lets you have his shop for 
yourself and then we may make our 
home in the two rooms above the 
little shop. It is best Joe Joe, and 
Mama would think so too.” 

Joe Joe had been so elated and 
the months succeeding had been so 
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blissful that he had become less and 
less aware of Maria’s four large 
front teeth, which protruded from 
her mouth very sharply, and which 
also were the talk of the lads at the 
Market Square on Saturday nights. 

Now the ebony black hair was 
discoloured with grey strands and 
tied in a tight and severe bun. Her 
eyes were still deep and dark it 
was true, and flashed, it was also 
true, but somehow in a different 
way. Now it would be impossible 
to wind around her waist even the 
lowest band of a lobster-pot, and 
the voice of the pebbly beach was no 
more. 

Joe Joe finished getting the fish 
washed and laid them neatly on a 
large flat plate. He cleaned the 
all-purpose knife with the long 
wooden handle and put it away 
carefully. Taking up his sombrero 
and with a quick “Adios” to Maria, 
who did not take her eyes from her 
sewing (for strict concentration was 
required), he walked out of the door 
with his hands deep in his pockets. 
It was Joe Joe’s custom to keep his 
hands in his pockets on the way to 
the Café Del Costa, since he could 
count the coins he had there as he 
walked along and thereby gauge the 
number of cognacs he would be 
able to purchase. 

At the café he met his friend 
José Pueretté, as he did every evening, 
and the two friends shook hands 
warmly and sat at their usual place 
at a table in the corner. 

“Well, Joe Joe, my friend,” José 
said; “the fish were not biting 





today, but the water was calm and | who 
the sun was hot and my brother and cools 
I were not greatly disappointed.” _ 

José and his brother were the | José 
joint-owners of a fishing-boat which, | eight 
laden with nets, set off from the frien 
beach every morning just as . Mi 
sun peeped over the mountains at | with 
the back of Pasto Del Sol, in an Joe J 
almost fruitless search for fish. recer 

It was said (allegedly by rivals) must 
that the Pueretté brothers, who had 0 h 
not been fishermen for long, lacked | to hi 
the native instinct of the others whose Saint 
fathers and whose fathers before eco! 
them were fishermen of the bay, and | all th 
that this accounted for their singular | TV 
lack of success in obtaining hauls, them 
Others said that they spent too much| “J 
time in siesta and that they would |“! a 
pull round one of the rocky inlets| “} 
to the north of the bay and anchor | with 
there, sleeping, munching bread and | breez 
drinking wine. 

Joe Joe did not really believe this | cheer 
latter story which he suspected was | Poeti 
invented by José’s wife, a hard- | Place 
working but mean woman with sharp} “! 
cheek-bones. In fact, José was a} “ 
resourceful and practical person who, | 20t k 
one afternoon when the boat had| “’} 
started to fill up with water from ‘mp 
a large leak, had calmly awakened “‘ 
his brother and then had swum “gar 
ashore to enlist help, leaving his Sve 
brother to tread water so as to mark Were 
the spot where the boat had sunk. Pebb 
With the aid of other boats the craft’ Jo 
had been brought to the surface and | @ t 
towed ashore, and José had that hims 
night accepted many congratulation- chair 
ary cognacs proffered him by those| “ 











m and | who admired his quick thinking and 
er and coolness in a crisis. 
d.” “It’s a most beautiful evening,” 
re the José continued. “Can you lend me 
which, ‘eight pesetas until Saturday, my 
mm the friend?” 
as the| Many of José’s sentences ended 
ains at | With ‘can you lend me this or that.’ 
in an Joe Joe realised that a man who had 
recently entered a new profession 
must have his financial problems, 
‘so he willingly handed the money 
lacked to his friend. With the blessing of 
; whose Saint Miguel, José one day must 
before become a successful fisherman and 
ay, and \all that was required was patience. 
singular Two cognacs were placed before 
- hauls, , them. 
omuch| “José, my friend,” Joe Joe said, 


rivals) 
ho had 


- would |“ I am a worried man.” 
y inlets} “No one on an evening like this, 
anchor | With the day’s work done and a cool 


sad and |breeze caressing the almond-trees, 
should be worried,” replied José 
eve this |cheerfully. José sometimes became 
ted was | Poetic in the evenings with a cognac 
. hard- | placed before him. 

h sharp “Tt is my temper, José.” 

was a} ‘“ Your temper, my friend? I did 
on who, | 20t know——” 

pat had| “ Yes, it worried me today, my 
er from | temper and——” 

wakened “Could I trouble you for a 
| swum Cigarette?” José interrupted. “I 
ing his save my last to my brother as we 
to mark Were untangling the nets on the 
id sunk. Pebbly beach this evening.” 

the craft’ Joe Joe handed him a cigarette, 
face and at the same time lighting one for 
ad that himself and settling back in his 
tulation- chair inhaling deeply. 

by those “Yes, this temper of mine, José.” 
fe) 
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“ Yes, my friend ? ” 

“Today an English tourist asked 
me for cigarettes in Spanish which 
even a professor in the university 
would not be able to understand. 
So I corrected him and all but told 
him to speak in English, but I did 
not, and later it was on the point 
of my tongue to say some harsh 
words to my good wife, but I 
remembered the advice of Father 
Brenes just in time. Another time, 
my friend, it may be too late.” 

* Too late ?” 

“Yes, I may well forget myself, 
and that I do not want to do.” 

“Have you heard that the Toros 
may well be postponed for another 
week owing to injuries and sickness 
of the fighters ? ” José asked. 

“No, I might forget myself,” 
Joe Joe continued, apparently un- 
aware of his friend’s question. 

* But the Toros, Joe Joe——” 

“Yes, what about the Toros? 
You know that I do not watch the 
Toros these days, José, as Maria 
believes it is a waste of time and 
money.” 

Joe Joe finished his second cognac 
and put the glass down with a bang. 
He leaned forward and spoke to his 
friend in a hushed whisper, which 
was not necessary since the clatter 
and talk of the café precluded 
eavesdropping. 

“As I was walking along the 
water-front this evening I came to 
a decision, my friend.” 

“What was it?” asked José, 
interested. 

“IT have asked the Saints for 
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guidance and have decided to com- 
plete the notice-board.” 

“ But we have no paint, Joe Joe, 
and furthermore we don’t know 
the spelling of ‘ spoken’ in English.” 

“TI now know the spelling, my 
friend, for I have obtained it from 
Senér Juarez. As for paint, I will 
buy it.” 

“Then it will be done,” José 
agreed. 

* And it will be done tonight,” 
Joe Joe insisted, the idea becoming 
more urgently attractive every second. 

“Then it will be done tonight,” 
José said. 

“Tt will be done tonight,” Joe 
Joe said again. 

That evening, as the declining 
sun played for the last time with 
the mountains at the back of Pasto 
Del Sol, the two friends worked on 
the notice-board. José’s brother 
looked on and admired the artist for 
his handiwork. José’s wife and his 
wife’s mother and a number of 
children also stood in silent admiration 
as the job was completed. Then 
Joe Joe shook hands with his friend 
and his friend’s wife and her mother 
and departed. 

Next morning, before Maria arose, 
Joe Joe affixed the notice-board to 
the front of the shop. He stood back 
and gazed at the completed job, 
letting escape a long sigh of satis- 
faction. He read aloud—“ A little 
English spoken here ”—then stepped 
back farther and read it aloud again. 
He crossed the street and admired 
it from the front of the Hotel 
Generoso, and said some compli- 


mentary words about it to a donkey} shoes 
which stood outside the hotel, waiting | at the 
for its owner. “ 

“Tt will be a fine sun-filled day, “In 
today,” Joe Joe said. “ The sort of} too t 
day that is only fitting for a newly’ Th 
erected notice-board with a and 





lettering.” sung) 

At noon the tourists arrived on) arms 
the boat that brought them most) leant 
days in summer from down the come 
coast. The boat beached on the. happ 
pebbles and the tourists came with) when 
their sunglasses, cameras, white arms at hi 
and jocular enthusiasm, prancing up He t 
the beach towards the village. Some) Chris 
were already taking photographs. | not : 

Soon, a tall thin man, with a’ didn’ 
sunburnt face and a mouth that) anyth 
turned downwards, was looking over! his ni 
the wares in the shop. In 

** Can I see some sandals, please ? ”| door 
he asked. 

“ Here ees the sandals,” Joe Joe} effort 
replied in English, putting a largejhe a 
pile of shoes, which he had scooped] the ¢ 
up from the floor, on to the counter.) for 
“Theese are blue and green and) Gene 
yellow, sendr.” 

** Ah, yes,” the man said, examin-ja fast 
ing them intently. ‘“ Have you any’ sped, 








two-tone ? ” i by. 
“Too tone? No comprendo,” Carlo 

replied Joe Joe, flustered. “I not the y 

understand, senér.” starec 


‘Speak English, don’t you?” Th 


the man said, rudely. _ Stood 
* A leetle, sendr.” Bee 
But the man had turned his back| right 
and was walking out of the shop. _ glass. 


Joe Joe followed him with his “J 
eyes, then glanced at the pile ofjnot f 





donkey | shoes, then at the ceiling, and then 
waiting | at the pile of shoes again. 
“Too tone,” he said disgustedly. 
led day, “In the name of Saint Christopher, 
sort of too tone.” 
a newly) The shop was strangely empty 
purple} and quiet. The crowd with the 
sunglasses, cameras and the white 
ived on) arms had moved up the street. He 
n most leant on the counter, feeling a flush 
wn the come to his face, and this had only 
on the: happened once before and that was 
ne with when Maria had thrown the melon 
ite arms at him when his back was turned. 
cing up He thought of Father Brenes and 
. Some) Christian tolerance and two wrongs 
phs. {not making a right—and then he 
with a! didn’t think of Father Brenes nor 
ith that} anything else. The flush went down 
ing over| his neck and he felt the heat of it. 
In a fitful rush he reached the 
lease?”|} door and outside he ripped the 
notice-board down with a superhuman 
Joe Joejeffort. Tucking it under his arm 
a large| he crossed the street and mounted 
scooped) the donkey, which was still waiting 
counter.) for its owner outside the Hotel 
een Generoso. Hitting it on the rump 
ee with the notice-board he set off at 
in-}a fast trot. Past the water-front he 
you any sped, scattering children as he went 
i by. Past the hardware shop of 
prendo,” Carlo Berrano. Up the hill and past 
“T not the well, where women stopped and 
stared—to the Café Del Costa. 
The three or four men in the café 
stood as one as Joe Joe entered. 
“José!” he shouted to the up- 
his back|right figure in the corner, with a 
shop. _ glass in its hand. 
with his “José, tell me, now, why are you 
pile of|not fishing and earning a living so 











you?” 
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that you can pay me back what you 
owe me.” 

“But, Joe Joe, what——” José 
looked bewildered and ashamed all 
at once. 

“ Tell me, José. Now!!” 

“ But——” 

“ That is no reason, by Christo- 
pher! You owe me four hundred and 
eighty pesetas and twenty-four cents.” 

“I will pay you as soon——” 

“You will pay me this evening.” 

“ But I can’t——” 

“ You will pay me this evening ! ” 
Joe Joe shouted insistently. “ And 
here’s the ill-conceived notice-board ” 
—and he threw the board to the 
floor, causing one of the standing 
men to drop his glass and break it. 

“You understand, José—four 
hundred and eighty pesetas, twenty- 
four cents—this evening.” 

“TI understand, Joe Joe. Fully, 
Joe Joe. This evening, Joe Joe,” 
José replied in a little voice. 

Mounting the donkey again and 
this time beating it with his bare 
hand, Joe Joe raced back past the 
women, who were still talking at the 
well, past the hardware shop of 
Carlo Berrano, and past the children, 
who had resumed playing at the 
water-front. When he entered the 
shop Maria was behind the counter, 
her eyes bright with rage. 

“How dare you leave the shop 
without telling me!” she shouted 
at him. 

He glanced at her thick arms and 
her ample bosom resting on the 
counter between the box of eggs and 
the big jar of olives. 
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“Where have you been?” she 
asked; and repeated, “How dare 
you, you short-legged mule of a 
husband.” 

The warm flush had again risen 
in his face and his fingers were 
trembling and twitching. He looked 
again at the strong thick arms and 
his voice became dry, and he thought 
of Father Brenes and Christian 
charity and two wrongs don’t make 
aright. Then he looked at the shoes 
piled and jumbled on the counter— 
red ones, blue ones, yellow ones. 

“* Maria,” he said. The dryness 
had gone and his voice was low and 
even. “ Maria, by all the Saints you 
are the slowest woman at sewing in 
the whole village and probably in 
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the whole country.” Little beads 
of perspiration had formed on his 
brow. “ And you have, by Christo- 
pher, the biggest front teeth in the 
whole of Pasto Del Sol.” 

There was a silence, just like the 
silence after the rowdy tourists with | 
the sunglasses and the cameras and | 
the white arms had gone up the 
street. For the first time that he 
could remember he heard little waves 
breaking on the sea front. The big 
gilded clock on the wall ticked on 
resolutely. 

“I haven’t,” she replied thinly. 
“Rosita De Galla, who lives in the 
Casa Alanté on the hill, has bigger 
teeth.” But the voice was the voice 
of the pebbly beach. 


| 
| 
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THE OLD SOLDIER 


BY LINDSAY ARTHUR 


I RECENTLY experienced war. Not 
nuclear war, and if you like it that 
way my experience was vicarious, 
but a war—and an experience—no 
less real. In smart society it is now 
sometimes called the ‘ bows-and- 
arrows war, though it was the 
original war to end all wars and, at 
the time and for twenty years later, 
they spoke of it as the Great War, 
1914-18. That one which ended an 


| era for the whole world, and for 
| Russia meant anarchy and bloody 


revolution. 

To many of us it is not even a 
memory: we were not yet born. 
And the number of those who took 
part in it and survived decreases 
daily. History-book statistics and 
events do not touch us with a sense 
of reality. 

Like every other war, it came as 
the culmination of many years of 
worsening relations and increasing 
competition in armaments between 
the principal protagonists, and it 
was triggered off, like many other 
events which change the course of 
history, by a happening in itself 
marginal, slightly ridiculous and un- 
believable, in a forgotten corner of 
the world. It was fought, at the 
command of a handful of little men 
playing destiny, by millions who had 
become conditioned to the belief 


that life would become impossible 
if the enemy—whichever was the 
other side—and his expansionism, 
his ideologies and policies should 
continue to exist or, indeed, be 
suffered to prevail. And so, life did 
become impossible for hundreds of 
thousands of them: they died, not 
of expansionism, ideologies or policies 
but of bombs and bullets, gangrene 
and gas, shells and mud and cold. 
The others who survived lost years 
from their lives, years which might 
have been their most formative, their 
best, happiest, most productive. For 
the majority of these their lives 
continued afterwards much as before : 
their hopes and the promises of 
others remained largely unfulfilled. 
Their dreams continued as dreams 
and their lives stayed vulnerable to 
pressures beyond their control and 
understanding as always: too much 
work for little reward, irrespective 
of who were their old masters or 
their new. 

I have many times motored through 
France, but there was something 
special about this trip. Bert is my 
father-in-law, one of the old soldiers 
of the Great War. He volunteered 
in 1914 and was wounded on the 
Somme in 1916: that was the end 
of his war. He had never since been 
back to the Continent; a year or 
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two in hospitals to be patched up 
again, a job, marriage, children. 
He found himself kept so busy in 
making ends meet that he somehow 
found no time to revisit the scenes 
of his personal war, nor had he the 
inclination or the money. The 
Second World War came, with its 
duties for civilians who were not 
liable to call-up. One morning he 
returned from fire-watching duty to 
his home to find a ruin in its place. 
Little remained of twenty years’ 
scraping and stinting and scheming 
and saving, except his family, who 
had been lucky to escape with a few 
bruises. The insurance helped, but 
not much. Starting from scratch to 
get a home together at nearly fifty 
is not as easy as at twenty-five. 

At least, he had a good job: 
senior salesman. Long, loyal service 
and the laborious climb up the merit 
ladder had got him there. Of course, 
now, during the war, sales promotion 
became quota allocation, but this 
left time to make oneself useful to 
The Firm in other ways, to overcome 
the shortage of other staff. In view 
of the additional experience he was 
gaining, the likelihood of a top 
executive post after the war, even a 
seat on the Board, was mentioned 
more than once to repay him for 
these services. This was naturally 
also cheaper than a more immediately 
tangible form of appreciation. 

After V-bombs and D-day, Hitler’s 
suicide and Nagasaki, unforeseen 
circumstances made a merger of the 
business with another desirable. 
Bert’s position was guaranteed before 
the take-over. Two years later the 
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exigencies of efficiency made another 
merger essential. A whole series of 
mergers. Experienced salesmen were 
so difficult to find that the candidate 
for the Board found himself back on 
the active sales force of the Group, 
calling on his old customers. The | 
Chairman’s son, with a distinguished | 
wartime record at an overseas univer- 
sity, became a member of the Board 
as Group Head of Sales. In time, 
the babe-in-arms no longer cared’ 
for grandfather’s egg-sucking tuition, 


and the Board’s appreciation of ‘ 


‘long and loyal service with the 
Company’ was expressed with a 
gilt watch suitably inscribed with the 
Chairman’s name and a £250 cheque. 

At least the family were grown-up 
and, though they could not support 
him, they were no longer a responsi- 
bility and a burden. So he looked 
for a job for himself and his wife. 





No one likes to employ old fogies 
of over sixty, even if they do not’ 
dodder. They gave their age as) 
fifty-five. There are few enough 
people keen to employ others in 
their middle fifties, but they can be 
found. 

There was this man, for example, | 
with a newspaper and tobacco shop. 
He had come into money through 
efforts not his own. Golf and horses 
now interested him more than work,| 
but the proceeds from the business 
were still necessary to avoid using 
up capital. Yes, he wanted a 
responsible couple to manage it and | 
live rent-free over it. Generous, 
wages, too, eight pounds a week. 

The shop was in a grey and dismal 
mill town—they still exist in England 
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—but it was much better than living 
on their microscopic savings until 
they qualified for the old-age 
pension. No twenty-year-old would 
take on a job like that for four 
hundred a year less tax. It takes an 
old soldier and his wife to work 
twelve hours a day, six days a week, 
with a week’s holiday during the 
Wakes when the mills close down 
and the local populace goes away 
to the sea. Free accommodation, 
of course. You could hardly call it 
‘living accommodation’ unless you 
mean all the things which also make 
it their home. Newspapers arrive 
very early in the morning and have 
to be sorted and parcelled for each 
newsboy to deliver before he goes 
to school. At night, millworkers 
like to get their cigarettes and news- 
papers, with the late race results, on 
their way home from work. In 
between, the children and house- 
wives come for their comics, ‘ mags,’ 
exercise books, ball-pens, sweets, 
writing-pads. No time for boredom. 
To return to the story: eighteen 
months ago they came of age. 
Pension age. Happy farewells to 
the shop and its owner. A couple of 
insurances matured and they had a 
little capital. Very little, in fact: 
consider what a princely sum a 
£500 life policy represented in the 
1920s and *30s, how much pur- 
chasing power it cost to acquire 
and how little it will buy today. 
That, another for £350 and a few 
hundreds saved, is their reserve. 
With the help of their children 
they bought a small, cheap, jerry- 
built house in one of the speculative 
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builders’ estates. It is new, nasty, 
poky and ill-planned, tacked on to 
one of our milder coastal villages 
which still enjoy unpolluted air, 
ten miles from the nearest town. 
All the leisure in the world, now— 
the world one feels they rightly 
believe owes them a living far more 
than to the pampered teen-age 
delinquents of a state which reckons 
its ‘ welfare’ in the light of cost, or 
vote-getting potential, rather than on 
merit—but still no money to visit 
old battlefields. 

I had to make a business trip 
to the Continent; by car; with 
a holiday to follow. With a little 
‘ arranging,’ there would be a few 
days to spare. I dislike driving 
long distances alone. Would the old 
man like to look at his war again 
after forty-five years and come with 
me? 

He needed asking but once and 
we set off. London. Southend. 
The car-air ferry to Calais. Aircraft 
built to transport cars are not really 
designed for passenger comfort. They 
are noisy. But this was his first 
experience of flight—perhaps it will 
be his only one—and he savoured 
every minute of that half-hour hop, 
with a face like that of a little boy 
at his first party. 

We covered well over a thousand 
miles in those six days. He had his 
first look at Paris, an evening in a 
cabaret in Montmartre, and two days 
in Switzerland where he had his 
first experience of snow that is not 
slush, and of pine forests, wide 
landscapes, houses and roads all 
deep in their white winter coat. 
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The look he had first worn on the 
flight had become permanent by 
this time . . . but that is not really 
part of the story of our visit to the 
old battlefields of northern France. 

When we set out from the north 
of England, I knew three things 
about the old man’s war which are 
not to be found in the history books. 
The first of these was that he had 
fought on the Somme and had been 
wounded there. The second fact 
I knew was that he had spent a long 
time in hospital afterwards, before 
being invalided out of the Army. 
The third was that he had still to 
take care not to put too great a 
strain on his wounded arm. 

The old man is not a talker. He 
prefers to puff his foul pipe, look and 
listen. But I learned more about 
him as we drove from Calais to Ypres, 
on to Arras, and thence all over what 
had been the Somme front. 

He had joined up, soon after war 
started, with the Lancashire Fusiliers. 
His specialty was to dig tunnels and 
pack them with explosive to under- 
mine and destroy enemy positions, and 
to crawl out into no-man’s land at 
night or under cover of artillery fire 
or weather to cut or blow breaches 
in the enemy barbed wire, to enable 
the infantry to attack through these 
gaps. The occupational hazards were 
few. With the first method there 
was always the likelihood that the 
enemy was doing the same thing 
in the opposite direction. If both 
tunnels were at the same level, you 
would suddenly meet up and hope 
that you were both equally frightened 
and would crawl back before doing 
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} 
something silly and irrevocable, | 
What happened more frequently was 
that one tunnel was below the other 
and if the enemy decided to detonate 
his underneath yours you either went 
up with it or found yourself trapped 
underground. As for the second | 
method, you had to get back into | 
your own positions before the enemy 
discovered you at your work. This 
was sometimes more difficult than 
it would seem: the trenches formed | 
an irregular line and luck was 
necessary in addition to a good sense 
of direction in darkness, fog, smoke 
or under fire. You might crawl for 
a long time on the right general 
course and still end up in the wrong 
trenches. 

We were looking for Deauville 
Wood, where he was wounded. 
It did not appear on any of my 
motoring-maps, and he did not know 
more than that it was on the Somme. 


Soldiers go where they are sent and | 
know very little about their relation- | 


ship to surrounding towns except 
what they can see. Unfortunately, 
peering over the edge of a trench 
does not give one much help in 


identifying a landscape forty-five | 


years later. 


In our cruising around we came 


upon a sign ‘ Hill 60.’ He had spent 
many happy hours tunnelling there, 
so we decided to visit it. 

Hill 60 is a slight elevation above 
the surrounding plateau. It is hardly 





as large as Piccadilly Circus and | 


stands in the middle of nowhere— 


of what was nowhere, for now there | 


are a few houses, complete with the 
‘Hill 60 Café,’ to one side of it. 
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the plain and therefore alternated 
many times between German and 
Allied hands, costing thousands of 
lives for its temporary possession. 
It is an entirely useless piece of 
ground and has been left in the 
state in which it was at the end of 
the war. It is still broken up by 
fallen-in trenches and mine-tunnels 
and shell-craters, covered by scrub 
and wild-flowers which have taken 
root since. 

The Hill is surrounded by the 
many cemeteries of those of all 
nations who had their lives taken 
from them in gaining, holding and 
losing it. How many are still under 
the few poor bushes and flowers of 
the Hill itself, how many shattered 
skulls, bodies, limbs fertilise it and 
the surrounding land, no one can 
tell. Who can measure the vast 
quantities of human blood which 
has soaked into that thirsty earth ? 
Round about are cornfields, nourished 
still, who knows, from those broken 
bodies : the bread of the living. 

There are hundreds of signposts 
along the roads in this part of France, 
many of them by the Imperial War 


innumerable cemeteries. By the 
Sheerest chance, speeding along a 
toad which, according to the old 
man’s reckoning, was nowhere near 
the territory in which he was inter- 
ested, I noticed one inscribed 
‘Deauville Wood.’ We spent the 
next hour or so eliminating one by 
one all the secondary roads leading 
from it to all sorts of other places, 
every one of them flanked at frequent 
02 
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intervals by cemeteries, French, 
British, Canadian, Australian, South 
African. 

Along the way we came, several 
times, upon a fringe of trees on a 
slight rise, with flanking copses. 
Each of these was identified in its 
turn by the old man as Deauville 
Wood. Beyond: the bare plain, 
here and there an isolated farmhouse, 
a hamlet, a village. In the distance, 
first to our left, then to our right, 
the fold from which slight mist was 
rising: the river of blood, the 
Somme. 

The local peasants are as poor as 
ever, only their land is some of the 
costliest in the world, paid for in 
countless lives of unrealised promise 
and of a value it is impossible to 
calculate. But it is still not rich 
land and no great agricultural loss 
came from taking scores of acres, 
here and there, to make cemeteries 
of it. 

Deauville Wood is just such an- 
other cockscomb of wood on a 
slight ridge, providing a little cover 
and dominance over the surrounding 
country. There, one night in 1916, 
the old man went out with another 
soldier of his unit to breach the 
German wire for an attack at dawn. 
Hundreds of others were doing the 
same thing that night all along the 
front, for this was to be a large-scale 
thrust. 

The two men finished their task 
and crawled back towards their own 
lines. The old man was the only 
one to reach them. A sniper had 
found his colleague. When the 
attack began, only one man on this 
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sector knew the exact position of the 
gap in the German wire and could 
show the way. They took the first 
line of the enemy trenches and made 
for the second. A shell burst to one 
side of them. The soldier to whom 
he had been shouting on his left 
simply disappeared. His own rifle 
dropped to the ground. This is 
embarrassing to a good soldier in 
the middle of an attack, and he 
stopped to pick it up. His arm 
was swinging foolishly behind his 
back, so he used his other to stop 
it from swinging off. 

* Hoorah, I’ve got my blighty!” 
those nearest to him heard him call 
out. He walked back to the advanced 
command post holding onto his arm, 
and then came the pain, another 
unending walk to a forward hospital, 
streaming with his own blood, coma. 
The horse-drawn muck-cart on the 
rutted road to Boulogne, an over- 
crowded hospital ship—he remembers 
little of these. Later, operations, 
months in hospital, grafts and more 
operations. ‘ Honourable discharge 

. . injuries received in action.’ 

That was Deauville Wood. That 
and thousands maimed. Thousands 
dead, some of whose memorials we 
looked at together on this damp 
winter’s morning. Guardsmen and 
Fusiliers, colonels and privates, 
named and nameless, from all over 
the world, lie tightly side by side 
here as in hundreds of places like it 
all over Europe, possessors in eternity 
of the soil they strove so hard to 
hold. 

In front of some of the stones, 
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set up in precise and narrow rows, 
we stopped to read an inscription. 
The old man had lost that happy 
look. He was remembering. 

At last he turned to me and said 
harshly: “ Let’s go. This is making 
me morbid. How any one came out 


of that I don’t know. All I know | 


is that whatever we thought we went 
into it for, it wasn’t worth it.” He 
said it quietly. It was no speech. 

I headed the car towards Paris, 
Gradually the neat and rectangular 
cemeteries dominated by Lutyens’s 
sword-cross became less frequent. 
It was then that the story of that 
night and dawn came out, and of the 
months that followed. Other stories, 
too, about that great adventure of 
his youth, some funny, some sordid, 
some sad, Ouce, more than half to 
himself, I heard him say: “I 
haven’t thought so much about the 
war for over forty years and have 





= 


=a 


never talked to any one so much of | 


— 
And I learned about his wound. 
A small piece of the bone of his 


upper arm was carried away by the | 


shell fragment. The bone was 
shattered. Most of the flesh went 
too; the muscle. Bits of metal are 
probably still there, although the 
doctors spent many months and 
uncounted operations to fish them 
out. The wound suppurates still, 
not just occasionally, but all the 
time. Every evening it has to be 
cleaned of pus, and dressed. The 
old man has had that wound un- 
wrapped, cleaned and wrapped up 
again before he goes to bed every 
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night for forty-five years. Over 
fifteen thousand times since that 
piece of shrapnel hit him. 

He was one of the lucky ones who 
came out of it with his life and what 
he considers a minor hurt. He was 
as keen to go to war as most of his 


_ generation. Now, seeing again the 
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worthless expanse of land for which 
hundreds of thousands had to leave 
the promise of their youth unfulfilled, 
he says quietly that his loss and that 
of all his generation is great, that 
there is nothing of gain to balance 
this. He remembers the politicians’ 
promises of a better world and knows 
them as emptiness. 
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It was he who had to remind me 
that a child born at the end of that 
war was just old enough to fight in 
the next one, and that one born at 
the end of the last one is just sixteen 
years old now. That child has no 
personal experience of war, which 
he is still taught to regard as a great 
and wonderful adventure in which 
‘we’ always muddle through by 
means of a series of well-planned 
temporary reverses. 

I saw the face of war. It was his 
face in that quiet rectangle on the 
edge of misty fields in the shadow of 
Deauville Wood, saying: ‘‘ It wasn’t 
worth it.” 
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BLOW-LINE FOR SALMON 


BY JEREMY CHUTER 


I HAD only fished Loch Eck thrice, 
and that in the late autumn. But 
I remembered it well enough— 
remembered it as a long stretch of 
narrow water, streaked white, like 
black marble, its sides so steep that 
it gave me the impression that I was 
looking upon a giant bath. There 
seemed hardly room in the glen for 
both it and the road. 

The mountain faces on the other 
side, bracken clad, and rubbed bare 
to the rock, like the rump of a camel, 
dived straight into the loch in a 
suicidal way. On this side the 
mountains had stepped back a pace 
and hurriedly left a field or two 
between themselves and the water. 
Where it was not cultivated, nature 
had employed this green verge as 
an overspill for the stunted bushes 
and trees that spread down the 
slopes and in places arched the road. 

What a pleasant surprise it was 
to find, on my fourth and latest 
visit, that the mists and dampness 
were not eternal; that the sun 
sometimes did break through and 
light up the glen; that frosts and 
drying winds could invigorate the 
atmosphere, give a sparkle to the 
sodden vegetation, shake the water 
from the trees, and gather up the 
pale, limp, fallen leaves into little 


heaps, and crisp and curl them till 
they crackled underfoot. 

When Stuart, Rory, and I reached 
the loch that day, there was frost 
in the air. The sky was a clear blue. 
The sun was sitting on a mountain- 
top, its beams slanting onto the 
still water below. The place was 
alive with colour. The mountain 
sides were so clearly reflected that 
the surface of the loch looked like 
a richly designed table-cloth. For a 
moment we stood staring, until we 
suddenly remembered we had come 
salmon-fishing—in conditions that 
could hardly have been worse. 

The road squeezed through the 
glen alongside the loch for most 
of its length. To sightseers such 
proximity would be positively wel- 
come. To a trio of anglers it was 
as if some eastern bazaar trader were : 
pressing upon us some doubtful 
ware. Our alertness was not to be | 
side-tracked by the beauty of the 
wares held so close to our eyes. For 
this beauty, we knew well enough, 
was due entirely to an absence of 
wind and cloud. Ripple and cloud | 
are vital to successful fly-fishing 
on a loch. A glassy surface, such | 
as was being offered us that morning, 
provokes in the breast of an angler 
the same sort of frustration that a 
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blue-bottle must feel when trying 
to get through a window-pane. 

From the road we had a very 
foreshortened view of the loch, until 
we drove up a small hill and ran the 
car into a clearing by the roadside. 
There we got two views. One was 
down the main length, southwards : 
the other was of a short westerly leg, 
and it was there that we proposed 
to fish for salmon—between the 
boathouse and the mouth of the 
incoming river. 

When we pushed out from the 
jetty and its trees into the loch, I 
felt, for a moment, like some foot- 
baller emerging from the tunnel 
below the stand into a vast stadium. 
The mountains formed the back- 
ward-sloping terracing, and we 
three, tiny specks, were the centre 
of all that grandeur, like three 
forwards aligning themselves for the 
kick-off. We spoke, and laughed, 
and kept looking over our shoulders 
for a sign that we might soon get 
started. But none came. So we 
kicked about idly, in the sunshine. 
Fifteen minutes later the wind burst 
upon us. The surface quivered and 
splintered into tiny waves which, 
running ahead, grouped and reformed 
until perhaps, in the space of five 
minutes, waves twelve inches high 
were rolling down upon us. The 
whistle had sounded! We were off. 
I lifted up the dapping-rod which 
had been lent me. 

Dapping—or blow-line fishing, as 
it is sometimes called—requires, in 
addition to rod, reel and line, a good 
wind and a length of air-buoyant 
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floss whipped to the line. The 
floss, pushed by the wind, billows 
ahead of the boat and carries the 
fly along with it. The result is 
singularly fascinating. 

One sweeps the rod slowly from 
right to left, and the fly skips and 
jumps across the waves. It dips its 
hackles for a moment, and makes 
an enticing wake. Then it hoists 
itself into the air like a startled 
May-fly, and swings about on the 
end of the line, refusing to come 
down. It leaps a few inches above 
the water, and sedately parachutes 
downwards. It cartwheels across 
the waves on its hackle-tips and 
hops from one to the other like a 
bather toeing cold water. Then 
off it goes again, on a new tack. 

It has always been one of the 
flaws of dry-fly fishing that even if 
the artificial fly looks like the natural 
it does not behave like one. It is 
lifeless. The dap on the other 
hand, especially when in charge of 
a duffer like myself, is full of bounce. 
So much so that it will take me 
years of practice before I will be 
able to manage it and pin it down 
on the water at the critical moment 
—when a fish shows alongside. 

I can think of two fish that day 
to illustrate the point, for I may as 
well confess now that I hooked 
nothing on the dap. The first was 
a sea-trout, the other a salmon. 
I first saw the sea-trout not fifteen 
feet away, his eye fixed on my fly. 
The fly was happily skittering over 
the waves and sledging into the 
hollows when that sea-trout came 
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hurrying in pursuit. He was so 
close that I could see the spots on 
him. At first he kept below the 
surface, then his dorsal broke through. 
A second later he lunged at the fly. 
And the fly, nudged by the wind, 
hopped away from his dripping 
jaws. He swung round at it, but by 
this time the fly was aloft over his 
head, like a rosy apple just out of 
reach. Try as I might, I just could 
not bring it down. Very quickly 
the boat drifted over the spot, and 
I felt for a cigarette. I needed 
another not long afterwards. 

It is an odd thing that salmon 
in this country cannot generally be 
tempted to rise to a dry fly floated 
over them. Yet they will come to 
the dap. But then the dry fly, as 
I said, is no more lively than a dead 
leaf gyrating and bobbing along on 
the current. The dap on the other 
hand is full of life, and when a 
salmon comes to it, it is probably 
just out of a lust to slap down that 
whirling, giddy little thing which 
has the impertinence to dance joy- 
ously past his adult and somewhat 
dyspeptic viewpoint. 

One of these came to my fly. It 
came crashing through the water 
like a surfacing submarine, its back 
awash and gleaming wet-black, 
parting the waves with the speed 
and ease of a razor-edged knife. I 
never saw anything so determined. 
Nor so swift. It all happened in a 
flash. I stood momentarily dazed, 
pointing him out, with a trembling 
finger, to my friends, in a sort of 
open-mouthed speechlessness. The 
fly pirouetted before him and vamped 
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him to the top. The salmon, as | R 


it rose, opened its mouth and went | 
down—a perfect head and tail rise, | 
and the fly accompanied it below | 
the surface. I struck and that was | 
that. ‘ Withhold your fire till you 
can see the whites of their eyes,’ 
bawled the sergeant. Striking a 
fish on the dap is just like that. In 
my excitement I fired too soon, and | 
missed. Another incident . . . but | 
I hasten too fast. 

To say that we got nothing in the 
morning except one small herling | 
would be like trying to describe a | 
painting by its frame. I cannot | 
think of any other water quite like | 
Loch Eck, where one can raise so 
many fish to such little effect, unless 
it be on one’s emotions. Such tip- 
and-run tactics on the part of the 
fish, if continued too long, provoke 





one to irascibility. But for the first 
hour or two one is uplifted to rarely- 
reached heights of expectancy. And | 
so it was with us that morning. 

I rose a sea-trout on my second 
cast. There was the salmon to the 
dap, and another, whose underbelly 
showed as he turned to my wet fly. 
I did not count; I just watched his | 
stately roll as he went down. I said 
to myself, fully confident that I was | 
going to hook him, these two (my 
friends who were deep in conversa- 
tion) were going to get a mighty big 
jolt in a moment—or words to that | 


effect. By Jove! Yes! And saying | 


yes, I tightened. My flies shot into 
thin air, attached to nothing but 
their chastity. My friends continued 


with their conversation, knowing 


nothing of that little drama. 


| 
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Rory, who knew the loch, through 
a long association with its peccadil- 
loes, guided us from one lie to the 
next, paddled us through thick weed 
beds, took us up to the bay at the 
top, instructed whoever was at the 
oars how to lay the boat over the 
sand-bar, and between times missed 
as many fish as we did. Before the 
fish went too far with their pranks 
we decided to recapture some of 
our composure over lunch. 

In the early afternoon the wind 
steadied down to a stiff blow, and 
the cloud, which had been gathering, 
began to break up. Our prospects 
looked even brighter, especially when, 
after the first ten minutes of the 
first drift, Stuart rose one sea-trout, 
spluttered another and netted a third. 
At the same time, two more rocketed 
into view some way ahead. I was 
at the oars and took up the dap, and 
brought up another sea-trout. Then, 
suddenly, all activity ceased, as if we 
had wandered out of the field of play. 

To drift on or go back? There 
can be no argument. Go back! 
Take a bearing, make a wide detour, 
and cover the same water over and 
over again until its possibilities are 
exhausted. This is the sort of 
commonsense ruling which shows 
up boat-fishing as a unique pastime. 

Because it is not properly a solo 
venture, but one that should be 
undertaken in company, boat-fishing 
offers a satisfaction different from 
that sought by the man, chest deep in 
a wild salmon-river ; his counterpart, 
wading silently round the edge of a 
lonely moorland loch; the dry-fly 
fisher, on all fours. Companionship 
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is its chief charm, the companionship 
of friends, their chuckle when you 
miss a fish, and their genuine pleasure 
when you get one. The idle banter 
and jollification when the fish are 
not moving, and the joint effort when 
they are. Fish are the excuse, and 
the outward measure of success. 
But a man who steps ashore without 
that glow of well-being and warm 
affection kindled by good fellowship 
has surely had a poor day. Against 
such a setting, boat-fishing naturally 
tends to pander to an easy-going 
indolence. It imparts a feeling of 
freedom, akin to one’s first car. 
There is no water we cannot cover 
if we choose, and no rising fish we 
cannot reach if we want to. Only in 
a boat need one not bestir oneself, 
and still catch fish. It is the sub- 
limest of all angling practices. Per- 
haps we can be excused for drifting 
on and getting nothing. 

It was during this drift that I took 
a thirty-minute spell at the oars, 
a break that I find both welcome and 
refreshing. I would see more of the 
game, for responsibility was set aside. 
I would be like the goalkeeper whose 
forwards are busy attacking the other 
goal. In this mood of relaxation, 
keenness is whetted, and we fish 
better when our turn comes round 
again. When so seated, because of 
the peculiarities of light, I could 
observe happenings that might often 
be hidden from the man with the 
rod. One such was a salmon which 
tagged along behind Rory’s flies. 
The leader was invisible to me, so 
were the flies, but the salmon was 
clearly to be seen. Quietly, Rory 
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brought his flies to the top, till the 
dropper was trailing on the surface. 
The salmon stopped, stretched for- 
ward an inch, and nosed the tail-fly ; 
paused to look right and left, sniffed 
at the fly again, and just sank slowly 
from view. 

The next fish worthy of mention 
was also Rory’s. It took the fly with 
a glorious swirl, and dived, it seemed 
to eternity, down, down and down, 
the reel spinning off line to the 
backing. 

Fish are equipped with buoyancy 
bladders, adjustable to the depth of 
water they happen to select. The 
adjustment of our eyes to abrupt 
changes of light can be discomforting, 
and is a parallel example of the 
discomfort a fish will feel when he 
changes level suddenly. This he 
may endure in an emergency, in the 
same way as we are compelled to 
outstare the lights of on-coming 
traffic. But if the dive be prolonged, 
it may lead to rupture and death. 
In this circumstance, it is doubtful 
if fish dive as deeply as we imagine. 
Too often I have seen fish dive, then 
run off on a level course, to re-emerge 
with a leap many yards away. The 
line slants almost perpendicularly 
into the bowels of the loch, and there 
seems no connection between it and 
that fish thrashing at the top fifteen 
yards off. Rory’s fish, at any rate, 
showed very soon after taking the 
downward plunge. I had just laid 
down my rod when Rory gasped. 

** A brownie.” 

(A brownie! What a homely 
name—such a loving diminutive for 
a sea-fish, one of those nomads 
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which, as soon as their sexual urges 
are satisfied, clear off to the salt 
water again.) 


I looked up, at Rory’s words, in » 


time to capture an unforgettable 
memory—a brown trout, of almost 
six pounds, standing on its tail as 
if beseeching the gods to reach down 
and release it from bondage. Where- 
upon the sun slipped into the arena 
from behind a cloud, robed Rory’s 
fish in regal silks of red and gold, 
etched the hem with ermine, and 
placed a coloured halo of spray 
around his head, and was gone, 
Perhaps, who can tell, in that instant 


the fish had seen the gods beckon | 


him. With a bow, he slipped quietly 
between the waves and we saw no 
more of him for a few minutes, 
except once, when he tossed his 
head proudly, in an attempt to throw 
out the hook, and rose into the air, 
a yellow flame licking the background 
of distant firs. He showed no panic, 
he did not fuss, nor deluge us with 
a thousand fears. His pace was 
measured, his actions a reminder of 
his majesty and his ancient ancestry. 
And when he was ready he came to 
the top, upright and proud, the 
water he was soon to leave washing 
over his noble back. We, the con- 
querers, had to go over to him. 

His shape was perfect; for he was 
a short-headed, deep-shouldered cock 


fish, with but the suspicion of a | 


hook on his lower jaw. He weighed 
five pounds twelve ounces. Where 
he came from, and what he was 
doing there, we had no idea, though 
such fish are not uncommon on 
Loch Eck in the autumn. 


— 
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By five in the afternoon we were 
in complete shadow. Thick, evil 
clouds were massing in the east, and 
the wind blew chill across the water, 
which had now assumed a blackness 
that was almost frightening. We 
edged into the shelter of the road 
shore, and stretched our legs, thank- 
ful in a way for the restful tranquillity 
about us. 

During the day we had become 
accustomed to the loch’s roughshod 
tacticc—truculent waves splashing 
atrogantly and shouldering the boat 
out of the way; the bullying wind, 
drilling the line in the rings and 
torturing our cheeks with fingers 
of cold spray, pouncing upon distant 
sounds, and marching them up the 
loch before they could reach our 
ears. To drift out of this dictatorship 
into a quiet bay, rising and falling in 
agentle swell, is a pleasant experience, 
and perhaps an ideal way to finish 
off the day. To realise that the 
senses are no longer conditioned 
against the subtleties of nature; to 
be able to splinter reflections of the 
shore-side trees with a line; to 
watch them run together like mercury 
and reform; to hear the wind far 
off, and watch it tossing the white 


| curls of the distant water, is like 
| lazing before a roaring fire on a cold 


of a | 


sighed 
Where 
© was 
hough 


m on 


' 


stormy night in winter. 

To date, our score was two sea- 
trout to Stuart, to Rory the six-pound 
trout, another half-pounder, and two 
sea-trout. To myself nothing. It may 
be that personal listlessness is trans- 
mitted down the line and taken up 
| by the flies, which, since they are not 


| being handled with brisk efficiency, 
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presumably develop the sloppy in- 
effectiveness of poorly disciplined 
troops. At any rate I always know, 
when I start lacking in confidence 
and drive, that I am going to catch 
no more fish. Whereupon, if I am 
in company, as I was that day, I 
begin to put my flies on the water 
with the inward resignetion of a 
weary socialite who cannot dodge a 
duty call. 

We had just passed a rowan-tree, 
and the burn mouth—both salmon 
lies—when I felt a twitch on the line. 
I had been feeling these all day, 
and connecting, if I connected at all, 
with nothing but fingerlings. I did 
not even strike this one. The effect 
was akin to a smack on the ear by a 
senior taking unkindly to insub- 
ordinate behaviour. I was on my 
feet in an instant. 

Rory hurriedly pulled the boat 
clear of the weed, and the fish, like 
a lap-dog, trailed along behind. I 
was too old a hand to be taken in 
by that sort of submissiveness. 
Realising the dangers ahead, not 
knowing what I had hooked, sensitive 
that this certainly was my first, and 
probably my last chance, I felt both 
nervous and helpless—like the block- 
aded settler who cannot see the 
redskins for the trees. No tell-tale 
swirl eddied the surface, no fin broke 
through, no flash winked at me from 
the deeps. His behaviour in follow- 
ing the lead of the boat, and the 
shakes of his head, indicated a 
salmon. 

Rory backed with the oars to stop 
the boat. The fish halted too, 
edged over to starboard, swung 
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slowly in a wide arc round the stern, 
and paused again. I glanced back 
quickly to know that my rear was 
clear, noted the open water to my 
left, and a point of land to my right. 
In a moment he would spring. 
Tensed, and with little mice running 
round my stomach-lining, I watched 
him back a yard as if preparing 
for a running leap, and braced 
myself. Now! 

Like a tooth extraction it was 
suddenly over. He just came to the 
top and splashed feebly. I was 
beside myself and yelled for the net. 
A second later he was in the boat— 
a sea-trout of two and a half pounds. 
He was not in good condition, though 
well shaped. His flesh was as pale 
as a Christmas rose. 

How different he was from the 
last fish of the day! We had seen 
him leap earlier, a fresh run sea- 
trout, the size of mine. We had 
marked the spot—in the crook of a 
small point of rock that curled out 
from the shore. It was thick there 
with underwater weeds, and Rory 
laid his fly along the verge of them. 
None of us really thought the fish 
would take, and surprise was added 
to our alarm when Rory’s rod-point 
went up and he leapt to his feet. 
I had the boat out into the open in 
an instant, and Stuart his rod in- 
board. Time was short (we had 
hoped to catch the ferry), and this 
would undoubtedly be our last fish. 
Its loss might be something that 
would taunt Rory for weeks. Mem- 
ories of the six-pounder, and other 
joys and successes of the day, would 
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vanish in the mists of this final 
disappointment. 

We went to work: Rory at the 
rod, I at the oars, and Stuart 
crouching with the net. The fish 
was not a big one. It was the | 
perfection of that day that was at 
stake. 

I do not think any of us spoke, 
Our sensations were not all those « 
of Rory. It was as if he were the 
skipper, and we his crew. The 
ultimate loss would be his, and he 
carried all the complex emotions 
that this implied. We had just to | 
back him up, and not make any 
mistakes. | 

The human eye is a wonderful 
thing. What man-made lens could 
take in Rory, his rod, and line where 
it entered the water; flit from one 
to the other as each demanded 
attention, yet be aware of what was 
going on in the fringes of the vision | 
circle. Rory moved hardly at all. 
His rod was like a compass-needle. 
If the fish moved slowly, the rod 
followed behind slowly; if the fish | 
sprinted in an unexpected direction, | 
the rod dropped quickly back into | 
position, halted, and pointed with | 
unfailing accuracy. But it was the | 
line that had to be watched intently. 
For it was the telegraph that trans- 
mitted the fish’s intentions to Stuart | 
and me, and it was only by watching 
it that we could have any hope of 
meeting Rory’s needs in time. 

The fish came to the top a whirling | 
mass of muscle and spray, plunged | 
deep, swung right, zipped into the | 
open water, and threw itself into 
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the air some yards off. My eyes 
instinctively went to the top of Rory’s 
rod. Up it went with the fish, and 
down again to soften the jolt. The 
fish was no sooner back in the water 
than I spied the line, cutting to- 
wards me. The port oar was directly 
in its track, and the stern would have 
to be swung round in a clockwise 
direction. 

To pull an oar is a reflex action, 
often repeated. So is swinging the 
stern of a boat. But it is in a moment 
like this that one’s mind freezes and 
refuses to work out which oar one 
should pull, or push. I dithered 
for a second, decided in favour of 
action, for the fish was coming fast, 
pushed the oar, saw the stern move 
round the wrong way, and then 
pulled. Just in time. The line 
must have grazed the hull as the 
fish passed under the last few inches 
of the keel. 

Then it was Stuart’s turn, for the 
fish had by now expended its energy. 
Rory led it round to the windward 
side, for there had to be no likeli- 
hood of the boat drifting over it. The 
fish, weak and on its side, kicked 
feebly. Stuart pushed out the net 
to its maximum, the ring just below 
the surface. Rory lifted, and up 
came the trout with its head clear. 
Slowly he drew it over, the rod 
bending downward as it took the 
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added weight, the line-knot twisting 
under the strain. It was a critical 
moment; the moment when only 
after much experience can the man 
with the rod know if his tackle will 
take more; the moment when he 
dares all; the moment when the 
slightest loss of balance can crack 
the line, or prick the fish into activity 
again. 

There was a foot to go. I glanced 
at the top ring of the rod. Alas! 
the knot was but an inch from it. 
No more line could be taken onto 
the reel to bring the fish forward 
those few inches. Stuart stretched 
outward, the net-meshes swinging 
idly, like weed, in the water. But 
it was no use. The slight drift of 
the boat was already straining the 
cast to its maximum, and the fish 
still remained out of reach, its jaws 
agape, its fins twitching but carrying 
no purchase. I sensed that it was 
up tome. Rory nodded. 

Right! With both oars I threw 
the stern round. It was like dropping 
a ball and trying to catch it again 
before it touches the ground. The 
line went slack, but in that split 
second Stuart had got within distance, 
and the fish was in the net. 

Truly a most wonderful day’s 
salmon-fishing. Something like fif- 
teen pounds of fish and every one of 
them a trout. 








AN UCK’S FIRST GLIMPSES OF AUST 


BY JAMES HOPE 


MODERN armies have a passion for 
abbreviations. In theory they save 
time, but in practice it often takes 
longer to look them up than to write 
the words in full. In these days of 
military alliances it is, however, 
necessary to distinguish as briefly as 
possible the nationality of the various 
formations which make up an allied 
force. Thus, 3rd British Division 
becomes 3 (UK) Div and 1st Aus- 
tralian Division becomes 1 (AUST) 
Div. It is really very simple. 
Australians also have a passion for 
abbreviation, and it is almost im- 
possible to avoid having your name 
or nationality abbreviated within 
minutes of your meeting one. As 
one of the two British officers selected 
for the Australian Staff College, I 
had heard of this trait, and along 
with my compatriot confidently 
expected to be referred to as a 
* Brit.’ We were soon put right, in 
the nicest possible way. The Queen 
is as much Queen of Australia as 
Queen of England, Scotland and 
Wales, and the Australians as British 
as we are. I suppose in deference 
to the fact that one of us was from 
a Scottish and the other from an 
English regiment, we were United 


Kingdom students, and, since Aus- 
tralia has adopted standard N.A.T.O, 
military abbreviations, inevitably we 
became ‘ UCKS.’ 

In coming to Australia I started 
with a two-headed penny so to 
speak: I have an AUST wife. As 
she hails from Sydney I received a 


great deal of advance information | 
about that fair city and the merits | 


of Australian weather. Since our 
arrival she has had cause to modify 
her views. 
over Sydney Airport and I looked 
hopefully out of the window for 
golden beaches and gorgeous girls. 
In fact, I was gazing at black cumulus 
with a base of zero feet. The wheels 
touched the tarmac and a blinding 
sheet of spray obscured everything. 
It was exactly like arriving at London 
Airport. 

It was high summer and the rain 
continued solidly for the next forty- 
eight hours. 
well set about clearing my heavy 
baggage, which had been shipped to 
a Victorian branch of a nationally 
known firm. 

“Too easy,” said my grazier 
brother-in-law, who not unnaturally 


is also an AUST; “meet me at | 
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their offices in town tomorrow, I 
have a mate there.” 
Promptly at 10 A.M. I presented 


' myself and was conducted, a little 


tomy surprise, to the Stock Manager’s 
I was greeted warmly, had 


' my Christian name abbreviated, was 
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seated in a comfortable chair, given 
a cup of ‘ real good ’ tea (not English 
office type), and the Stock Manager 
and my brother-in-law resumed their 
discussion on stock, studs, wool 
prices, dry drought, wet drought, 
flood, the wheat crop, the wool 
cheque, points needed, points got, 
Merinos, Border Leicesters, Peppin 
Bloods, Corriedale-Merino crosses, 
other crosses and a mention of Kings 
Cross. (It was some days before 
I discovered that Kings Cross is the 
Piccadilly of Sydney and has nothing 
whatever to do with sheep.) 

This gave me time to take stock 
of my surroundings. The panelled 
walls—it might have been an old- 
established city broker’s office in 
London—were covered from floor 
to ceiling with photographs of bulls. 
Prize bulls and more prize bulls of 
every conceivable make in magnificent 
profusion, and being under the im- 
pression that Australia’s primary 
industry was sheep, I could only 
assume that another even bigger 
office was reserved for the gallery of 
prize rams. 

Lost in admiration, I accepted a 
second cup of tea, and vaguely 
picked up the conversation on govern- 
ment iniquities, the Country Party, 
Graziers’ Association, The Show, 
minimum living areas and the price 
of properties. I hazarded a question 
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about someone’s ‘ property ’ and was 
told scornfully that the place was a 
farm and the man a cockey. 

With a third cup of tea, a form 
which had something to do with my 
baggage was produced by a bronzed 
and athletic secretary. I signed it 
gratefully and my admiration for 
things Australian took another step 
forward. It was with a mixture of 
pride and disappointment that I 
learned that she came from Scotland. 
I looked at my watch and got up. 
With that the door opened without 
ceremony or knock, and my mental 
vision of an Australian grazier in 
duplicate walked in—two lean wiry 
suntanned men, chins newly reaped, 
brown elastic-sided boots un- 
ashamedly below their city suits, 
and on their heads the widest- 
brimmed hats I have ever seen. 

“G'day, Mac; g’day, young fellers, 
don’t move on our account.” They 
waved us back to our seats and 
unfolded themselves on either side 
of an armchair. 

Introductions over, more tea was 
produced. Jim, my brother-in-law, 
discovered that he had jackarooed 
on their cousin’s station and they 
were off. Bill was still on the beer ; 
a new bore had been successful out 
by Binnaguerra Rock, Norm was still 
crook after his fall but the gee was 
right and would be run in the picnic 
races ; and inevitably, the wool clip, 
the Wool Board, parent studs, 
daughter studs, qualities 64’s, 36’s 
greasy wool, clean wool, classing, 
condition, handle, and of course 
wool prices. 

Afterwards Jim spoke of the 
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brothers with the nearest thing to 
awe that I have heard from an 
AUST. I gathered that they were 
in the category of impoverished 
graziers; that the brims of their 
hats would be in direct relation to 
the size of their overdrafts; and 
they could not afford the water to 
wash their Bentleys. 

Plucking up courage, and very 
conscious of my English voice and 
London clothes, I asked what I 
hoped was an intelligent question 
about one of their properties. 

“ Stations,” hissed Jim, in a 
whisper that could be heard the 
other side of Pitt Street. At least 
I had not called them farms, but 
my education was clearly sadly 
lacking, judging by the lecture he 
gave me later on country terminology. 

Still, the graziers didn’t seem to 
mind, put down their cups and 
remarked “time for a beer” in a 
voice that included us all. 

““ My baggage .. .” I said hesi- 
tatingly to Mac. 

“Don’t worry, mate, all fixed,” 
was the cheerful reply. 

An hour and several beers later 
I left them in a glow of enthusiasm 
about Australia, and on various types 
of crosses, points, clips and studs— 
much better educated than when I 
had arrived some three hours earlier, 
and confident that my baggage would 
be waiting for me at the Staff College 
at Queenscliff in Southern Victoria. 

In fact it wasn’t, but that did not 
detract from my enjoyment of the 
morning. I have long since learned 
that it is a pious hope to expect an 
arrangement made in New South 
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Wales to be carried out in Victoria; 
I have learned that Victoria has 
different traffic laws, drinking laws, 
customs laws and lots of other kinds 
of laws ; that a statutory declaration 


made in Sydney is not necessarily — 


valid in Melbourne; and last but 
by no means least, that it is ridiculous 
to expect a New South Welshman 
either to know these things or to be 


particularly interested. Victoria is | 
another and barbarous world where | 


Victorians live, and the Melbourne 
weather is a standing joke. 


The weather cleared. A typical 
Sydney day I was told, so we set off 


for Bondi (the ‘i’ is pronounced as | 


«3°? 


i’ and not as ‘e’). This was 
something I had been looking forward 
to ever since the glad news that I was 
being posted to Australia. To an 
UCK, Bondi Beach is almost synony- 
mous with Australia, and I had long 


dreamt of relaxing in the sun as | 


processions of bronzed lovelies 
paraded past. 
The photographs I had seen at 


Australia House in London came 


alive and walked, and I settled down , 


behind dark glasses to survey the 
Australian scene. It was annoying 


therefore to be hailed by my wife | 


from the water’s edge; not that 
she is in any way a poor specimen 


of Australian womanhood—rather , 


the opposite—but new views keep 
aman young. Reluctantly I walked 
down the beach to find her hopping 
about in the edge of the surf, a fish- 
hook firmly embedded in one foot, 
and a yard of nylon line, a sinker 
and three baited hooks attached. 
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Gallantly I offered a shoulder to 
| assist the hopping, and my brother- 
in-law (city one) offered another. 
| We had hardly taken three steps 
' when a bloke built like a tank and 
_ wearing a multi-coloured skull-cap 
| appeared, whipped her off her feet 
_ and departed up the beach. He was 

joined by three others similarly 
_ built and capped, with a stretcher. 
My wife was placed gently on the 
' stretcher, and without further ado 
the procession set off among the 
Bank Holiday crowds. Now Bondi 
is a very big beach, and accom- 
modates a very large number of 


set off | Australians at week-ends and on 
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| holidays. Torn between a desire 
to get a camera and a reluctance to 
lose my wife, I chose (wrongly I 
think now) a wife in hand (or on 
a stretcher) and no photographic 
record, and followed, feeling pale and 
insignificant. 

“Ts there a first-aid post here ? ” 
I inquired anxiously from the nearest 
Lifeguard. 

“ Sure, mate,” was the reassuring 
answer, “there’s a bloke up there 
, with a knife who'll soon have this 

out.” 

The bloke with the knife was 
indeed there, but he had the shakes 
that day, and the knife would have 
been more suitable for buttering 

| bread. However, he expertly band- 
aged hook and attachments and gave 
| me directions to a hospital. 

The first one we tried turned out 

_ to be a fashionable maternity hospital 
| and we were told coldly that they 
| had no ‘ casualty on holidays’ and 

were open for maternity cases only. 
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Sydney traffic is hair-raising at the 
best of times—they seem to work 
on the principle of ‘I’m orlright 
mate, but your car won’t be if you 
don’t get a move on.’ Fortunately 
my wife remained unruffled by the 
motorings of a thoroughly ruffled 
husband until we found a big public 
hospital. 

I rushed into ‘ Casualty’ to find 
that ‘ Out Patients’ were coping for 
the day. Brushing past the human 
derelicts who congregate in such 
places on a holiday, I made for the 
woman behind the desk. 

“ve a girl in the car with a 
fish-hook in her foot,” I announced, 
with a fair semblance of a British 
officer’s calm in crisis. 

“ Left or right ? ” asked the woman 
without looking up. 

“J—I don’t . . .” I stammered. 

* Lert or RIGHT?” she said, and 
turned a page in her register. 

I departed to the car to find out. 
The woman looked at me wearily 
when I returned with the information. 

“Yer manage ten bob?” she 
queried. Still more dumbfounded, 
brother-in-law and I pooled our 
resources and she settled for our 
total wealth of nine and eightpence. 

“ Bring ’er in,” she said. 

Relaxing with a cool drink (on 
credit) while the operation was 
performed, I suddenly realised my 
dress and whereabouts. If the belted 
and bemedalled earl who is Colonel 
of my regiment had seen one of his 
officers, barefoot and clad in bathing- 
suit and borrowed Hawaiian shirt, 
drinking milk-shakes in the equiva- 
lent of a Shaftesbury Avenue milk-bar 
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his digestion and my career would 
both have suffered. 

Next day the temperature climbed 
to one hundred and eight degrees 
Fahrenheit and stayed in that vicinity 
for a week. Australia has one of 
the finest climates in the world, but 
for the rest of my Sydney stay I 


I had of course come to Australia 
to work, and according to the charter 
of all Commonwealth Staff Colleges 
‘to be fitted for a second grade staff 
appointment and after further experi- 
ence, for command.’ 

The Australian Staff College is 
located in an old red-brick fort built 
round the original lighthouse and 
lighthouse-keepers’ quarters at the 
entrance to Port Phillip Bay. It is 
complete with loopholed walls and 
castellated tower. 

A hundred years ago, in 1860, 
the British Government dispatched 
Captain William Scratchley, Royal 
Engineers, to report on the defences 
of Port Phillip and Melbourne. The 
same year the Queenscliff Artillery 
was raised from volunteers and 
manned three 68-pounder cannons, 
but it was not until 1876, following 
Russian excursions into Australian 
waters, that work on the fort was 
started. 

Today only four token guns re- 
main to cover the narrow entrance 
to the bay: the last of the original 
cannons points ominously at aspi- 
rants of the magic letters ‘ psc’ as 
they enter the gates. Otherwise 
little is changed: only the notice 
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shared the bath on a rota system 
with my family. Then it was time | tion 
to leave for Queenscliff and the | Engl 
non-delivered baggage, and generally | criti 
cool off in a howling gale and a | six - 


Victorian summer temperature of | Briti 
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one’s first days at a new school. my 
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formal conversations with the un- 
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week, one probably knows only a, set 
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name. This Australian course was took 
quite different. supr 
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my own mumbled response was not tion 
heard, there was no hesitation in | and: 
asking my name again. Once that) man 
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to Australia, Jim,” or “Glad to} M 
know yer, Jim.” It was all very! and 
warm and friendly, and, as I learnt) sud 
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later, quite different from the recep- 
tion that many of them had had in 
England. It was not that they were 
critical, just that they found it took 
six months to get to know their 
British counterparts. 

Very soon I began to get invitations 


| from my fellow students whose 


wives were already in Queenscliff. 
This caused confusion on both sides. 
First I was asked to a supper-party 
at 8 P.M. Accordingly I missed 
dinner in the mess at the barbarically 
(to my mind) early hour of 6.30 P.M. 
and duly presented myself washed 
but unfed at the polite time of five 
minutes late. I was the first to 
arrive and others continued to arrive 
up to an hour later. Drinks flowed 
freely but still no food. It was not 
until 11 P.M. that coffee, sandwiches 
and cakes were produced. It was 
an excellent party, but thinking I’d 
made a nonsense, I kept quiet about 
my lack of food and departed to 
search my kit for a bar of chocolate 
left over from some long-forgotten 
exercise in England. 

Once my wife had joined me, we 
set about returning some of the 
hospitality I'd received. Again it 
took the form of an invitation to 
supper. After a couple of drinks, 
my wife produced a spaghetti dish 
of which she is justly proud. I 
thought I detected some consterna- 
tion among our Australian guests, 
and although good manners struggled 
manfully, the food was hardly 
touched. 

My wife should have known better, 
and after everyone had gone it 
suddenly struck her. In Australia 
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the evening meal for people with 
young families is ‘tea’ at 6.30, a 
full-blown meal, followed by supper 
sometime later before going to bed. 
Later on, having sampled a few 
Australian teas, I could understand 
my guests’ discomfort at trying to 
put away large quantities of spaghetti 
an hour or so afterwards. There- 
after inter-Commonwealth invitations 
were specified as ‘ UCK ’ or ‘ AUST.’ 

There were other differences too. 
Australian officers, for instance, talk 
at breakfast. They don’t just chat 
or ask for the marmalade, they 
really talk, loudly and cheerfully, 
and no amount of grunting behind 
a newspaper (I even tried importing 
‘ The Times ’) will discourage them. 

Surprisingly, relations between 
Australian officers of different rank 
tend to be more formal than in the 
British Army, but they call their 
soldiers by their first names. 

One morning, soon after my 
arrival, I sleepily asked the name of 
the immaculately turned out private 
soldier who entered like a gale of 
wind with my early cup of tea. 

“Bob, surr,” was the cheerful 
reply, “ you’re the first UCK who 
arsked me that.” I still don’t know 
his surname and wouldn’t dream of 
asking. Bob would be mortally 
offended. 

Likewise, it was some weeks before 
I learnt that the portly and cheerful 
attendant who presided behind the 
bar, known affectionately by every- 
one as Paddy, was in fact a corporal 
in the Royal Australian Infantry. 

In other ways the Australian Staff 
College differed little from Camberley. 
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The course was basically the same. 
Like all Staff College students I was 
grossly overworked (in my opinion) ; 
and the quantity and content of red 
ink that Australian Directing Staff 
inscribed on my written work differed 
little from that lavished by the UCK 
Directing Staff, or for that matter, 
from the sort of red ink comments 
that Staff College students have 
endured for generations. 

One event did take place which I 
am quite sure never happened at Cam- 
berley. That was the Australian- 
rules football-match. A _ brother 
UCK described it later as ‘ beyond 
the call of duty. By means of 
coercion and the low cunning of the 
team captains, both AUST Directing 
Staff needless to say, the overseas 
students were persuaded to take 
part. Subsequently, a few days 
before the Military Secretary’s inter- 
views, a number of Australian 
students ‘volunteered.’ On the 
appointed cold wet and windy day, 
no less than six of the Directing Staff 
and twenty-seven students took the 
field (the fact that the number is 
not divisible by two seemed to 
worry no one). The _ overseas 
students naturally assumed that the 
Australian participants knew some- 
thing about the rules, but in the 
event it appeared that the game, 
unlike the fruit-fly, had been kept 
south of the Murray River and most 


Even Staff Colleges have leave 
periods, although the more cynical 
students allege that they are merely 


III 
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AUSTS claimed to have come from 
New South Wales or Queensland. 

After a number of preliminaries | 
(basic instruction and poses for the | 
Press), the game got under way, and | 
‘Rules,’ to the untutored mind, | 
were about as appropriate as ‘ Aus- 
tralian.’ The game appeared to be 
a cross between Rugby, association | 
football, basketball, and shinty with- | 
out the sticks, and about twice as | 
dangerous as all of them put together. 
It proved to be the only game in the 
world with five quarters—four to 
play and one for the TV cameras 
which appeared from nowhere—and 
the only dignified thing about the | 
whole performance was an UCK 
lieutenant-colonel on the Directing 
Staff acting as a goal umpire armed 
with bowler hat and rolled umbrella. 

At length, after a bewildering 
pursuit of an oval ball around an 
oval field, frantic flag signals between | 
goal umpires, confusion between 
half-backs and half-forwards, damage 
in the ‘ruck,’ and sharp reminders 
from the referee that an opponent 
may be barged or held but not, 
hurled to the ground, we staggered ; 
off mud-bespattered and weary. 

The busiest man in Queenscliff 
then was the doctor, but good 
Australian beer soon restored inter- 
national relations and weary frames. 
As a postscript; no one seemed to | 
know the score. 
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At all events, our first leave period 
arrived, and my wife and I set off 
to drive the nine-hundred-odd miles 
to her brother’s property in north- 


only distressing thing about the trip, 
proud as we were of the milage 
covered in under two days, was the 
puny distance in relation to the map 
of Australia. 

In late afternoon we crossed the 
Victoria-New South Wales border 
where not so long ago there were 
customs posts, and where if you 
go by rail you still have to change 
trains because there is no standard 
gauge. It was bitterly cold, and it 
had rained solidly all the way from 
Melbourne, so we decided to push 


' on to Wagga Wagga in New South 


Wales where, according to New 
South Welshmen anyway, the 
weather is a considerable improve- 
ment on Victoria’s. 

The name Wagga Wagga (I'd 
been in Australia long enough not 
to pronounce it like the motion of 
a dog’s tail) conjures up visions of 


| the outback: dusty streets, horses 
aggered ; 


‘med to | 


you are 


he next | 





tied to hitching-rails and a tin-roofed 
pub. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Wagga is a thriving town 
of over 20,000 inhabitants with all 
the amenities, and more, of its 
English equivalent. Our mistake 
was to arrive during Centenary Cup 
week, and in Australia racing is 
almost a religion. There wasn’t a 
bed in the place. . 

Eight o’clock at night, cold, tired, 
and mesmerised by the constant 
swishing of the windscreen wipers, 
there was no alternative but to push 
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on. Wagga might be a thriving 
metropolis, but the next town with 
anything like equivalent amenities 
(which, to travellers in the country, 
normally means a motel) was a 
great deal farther than I was prepared 
to drive that night. We opted for 
the first small country-town pub 
with a room to spare. The one we 
chose must have been quite a place 
about 1880, and the last coat of 
paint had been applied, at a guess, 
somewhere about the turn of the 
century. 

The proprietor greeted us cheer- 
fully with, “ Evening, sport; fair 
cow, ain’t it?” I assumed that he 
was referring to the weather and 
agreed wholeheartedly. Later I 
would have applied the epithet 
equally to the accommodation. 

It was a bit late but he could give 
us a room, and biggest surprise of 
all, in reply to tentative inquiries 
about sandwiches (country Australia 
eats particularly early) a full-scale 
dinner was available. Better still, 
there was a roaring log fire, and, 
being in emancipated New South 
Wales with 10 P.M. closing, the bar 
was still open. Our morale soared, 
until we went up to our room. The 
best that could be said for it was 
that it was adequate for a station 
hand in from the outback to sleep 
off a skinful of beer. It was narrow, 
lofty, musty, unswept and bitterly 
cold. The beds had been made for 
weeks and boasted two thin blankets 
each. I acquired every piece of 
warm clothing from the car and two 
large whiskies from the bar. Then, 
fully dressed, covered by car rugs, 
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spare clothing, coats and the curtains, 
we dropped into a fitful sleep. It 
was only the excellence of breakfast 
which revived us. 

Finding Jim’s homestead at the 
end of the second day’s drive provided 
little difficulty. His directions were 
explicit. ‘Turn off after the dry 
creek—should be no trouble this 
time of the year—then seventeen 
miles after the end of the bitumen 
you'll find double cyclone-gates on 
the right. That’s us.’ 

I had yet to learn that most 
directions in the Australian country 
are given in relation to ‘ the bitumen,’ 
and I omitted to take the milage at 
the end of it as the car promptly 
executed a sideways slide when we 
took to the laterite on a sharp curve. 
Also, there were any number of 
creeks to be forded and all were in 
spate from the previous day’s cloud- 
burst. After a decent interval I took 
the first pair of double gates I found 
and we were warmly welcomed at 
the homestead. The fact that it 
was not my brother-in-law’s property 
and the owners did not know us 
from Adam was neither here nor 
there. Such is Australian country 
hospitality that Norm and Jean are 
now firm friends. 

After being duly refreshed, having 
cyclone-gates explained to us, and 
being told that if we got onto the 
bitumen again we’d gone too far, 
we set out and duly reached our 
destination and another even warmer 
welcome. 

At the end of a week my whole 
body ached, but I had never felt so 
fit in my life. Admittedly the first 


0 
morning I looked askance at three om 

chops and a couple of fried eggs at not | 
6 A.M. Thereafter, with long days one | 
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Shirley, Jim’s wife, typical of | yoy 
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my offers of ‘ tailor-mades ’ accepted 
with ill-concealed disgust. It was 
not until I’d run out of cigarettes 
one day in the paddocks and asked 
him for a roll that things changed. 
“ Wanmeterroll ? ” he asked. 
Summoning my AUST idiom I 
replied, “No, Pll give her a go.” 
The result was far from expert, but 
from then on I graduated to ‘ cobber ’ 
instead of a muttered ‘ cap’n’ and 
treated to countless stories of his 
years in the Queensland outback. 
The theory that Australian country- 
men are taciturn men is completely 
erroneous. A familiar face in a 
passing utility was the signal for the 
utility and our tractor to stop in the 
middle of the road while affairs of 
the district were discussed. As for 
trips to the local town for provisions, 
every purchase seemed akin to re- 
union of old friends parted for years. 
The popular conception of the 
Australian grazier as fabulously 
wealthy is likewise nonsense, although 
there is a foundation of truth in a 
story that one was found measuring 
the back seat of a Rolls-Royce in a 
well-known London showroom to 
see whether it would take a sheep— 
I have seen a stud ram arrive at a 
country show in the back of a Mark 
IX Jaguar. There are, of course, 
very wealthy graziers, but the average 
man has something over a living 
area, and rich or poor, the grazier 
works mighty hard, wages a constant 
war with the elements, and earns a 
gross yield on his capital which no 
self-respecting business man could 
contemplate and satisfy his share- 
holders. It is the way of life that 
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counts, and few, if any, would 
change it. 

The highlight of our visit was an 
afternoon tea-party given in our 
honour on a nearby property, and 
by nearby I mean thirty miles away. 
We were bidden for 3 P.M. The 
other guests arrived soon afterwards 
from far greater distances and it was 
flattering to be ‘an event’ in the 
district. 

A fellow guest’s first comment was, 
“The old man’s shouting whisky. 
You're right, mate.” Being literally 
translated this meant that our host 
was offering whisky, that we were 
honoured and accepted as all right. 
Sure enough the assembled company, 
ladies in afternoon dresses and hats 
included, put away a couple of 
drams before tackling a tea-table 
groaning with food. English host- 
esses should note this as a wonderful 
way of making a party go. 

Tea over, our host announced 
that he must get the milking-cows 
in. This was the signal for the men 
(who in the fashion of Australian 
parties were all in one group anyway) 
to wander out the back of the home- 
stead. In fact ‘getting in the 
milkers’ consisted in letting out a 
dog and dispatching it with a casual 
wave of the hand across a paddock 
half a mile away. The dog did 
everything else except shut the gate. 

A gathering of this nature was of 
course an event in itself and the 
opportunity for a rare old gossip. 
I listened, fascinated. Old Fred 
still kept a jar of rum behind his 
own portrait in the fireplace, and 
used the same greeting he’d used for 
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forty years—‘* G’daymateowyedoin- 
aveadri 

George had bought a Santa 
Gertrudas bull from the States for 
£2500 and kept it in a paddock 
next to the road so that everyone 
could see it, with a notice that the 
stud fee was £75. Opinion was 
evenly divided between those who 
wouldn’t have a sight of the b——d 
thing and those who contemplated 
taking their heifers down at dead of 
night. Either way George seemed 
unlikely to benefit financially. 

A major topic was Mr R.’s latest 
scheme to improve efficiency. He 
apparently thought that his station 
hands were wasting time opening 
and shutting gates, and he had 
railed one panel in each fence so 
that they could jump from paddock 
to paddock. Gossip alleged that, 
the first time he tried out the scheme, 
he’d turned round to find his Here- 
ford steers following him over the 
sticks. In fact, there was no one 
and nothing in the district that did 
not come in for scrutiny, comment 
or discussion, and it was only thirst 
that drove the men back indoors 
in search of beer with which to wind 
up the party. 

Field-Marshal Lord Slim has added 
to the supply of collective nouns by 
describing any gathering of Australian 
graziers as a ‘ grumble of graziers.’ It 
is an apt description, but the grumbles 
are singularly without malice. 


Australia today is a rapidly develop- 
ing industrial nation, but primary 
products, particularly wool (Aus- 
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the world’s supply) are still the 
backbone of the Australian economy, | 
Likewise the true AUST is the , 
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countryman, be he grazier, share |, 


farmer, stockman, shearer or station | 


hand. It is from these men, who | 


founded the wealth of Australia, that | 
the typical AUST characteristics 
descend—self-reliance, independence, | 
impatience of cant, brashness some- 
times, intense loyalty to the Crown, 
combined with an equally intense 
pride in Australia and her own way 
of doing things. 

Australia is emphatically not a 
reincarnation of England in the | 
Antipodes. It is founded on British | 
institutions but 
characteristics which are essentially | 
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and uniquely Australian. As a | 
nation they are one of the friendliest | 
and most hospitable in the world. | 


An UCK has only to do two things ; 
like Australia and go 25 per cent of 
the way towards meeting his AUST 
counterparts. It is only ifan English- 
man is condescending, patronising or 


derogatory about Australia that he is | 


classified as a ‘ pommey b——d.”’ 
Otherwise ‘b——d’ is almost a 
term of affection; the garage man 
may call you ‘ mate’ or ‘ dig,’ and 
the local butcher by your first name, 
but he will give you as good service 
as you'll get anywhere in the world ; 
other friendly forms of abuse may 
be used by your intimates, and it’s 
only if you’re called a ‘bludger’ 
that you might as well pack your 
bags and go home. 


Above all it is | 


vorld’s | 4 jand of opportunity where, by and 


ent of | jarge, a man is judged on his merits 
ll the | and there is little or no resentment 
nomy. | of success or wealth. A Sydney taxi- 





” | driver summed it up the day after 
share | my arrival. He pointed to a new 
Station | block of flats. 

» Who} “See that?” he said; ‘“ bloke 
a, that | 


that came here ten years ago with 


eristics nothing built that lot. 
dence, | 


some- | 


I could do 
it too in this place if I had the 
brain and gave away the beer.” Ex- 
Srown, aggerated or not, it is typical of an 
intense gttitude that pervades down under. 

ma way , One cannot generalise about Aus- 
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tralia. It is a country of contrast ; 
bitter cold and snow in the eastern 
mountains, blistering heat and drought 
in the western plains; towns and 
amenities as modern as anywhere in 
the world, outback life as rugged as 
it was a century ago. The eternal 
topic is rain; there is always too 
much, too little or none at all; 
but there is a spirit of optimism and 
enthusiasm about the future which 
is hard to resist. And it is the only 
country in the world where you can 
describe a black horse as a ‘ fair cow’ 
and be understood. 
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BY PATRICIA COOK : 


THE first one to see it was the large 
cat called Khan. I say ‘ it,’ because 
we never knew its sex, although it 
was always referred to as a male. 

Khan had spent the day on the 
roof, looking with lazy, glinting eyes 
at the scores of hooded crows; and 
the crows at sunset were not for- 
getting him. They wheeled and 
cawed from bough to bough, and 
strutted along the parapet making 
little scratchy noises with their claws. 
Khan took no notice except to 
yawn, and, gradually, as the light 
lessened, the crows went off to their 
night haunts. Only then did Khan 
interest himself in the corner of the 
garden by the garage. 

While we sat under the willows 
sipping our long drinks in the brief 
time before the mosquitos came 
looking for supper, we became aware, 
like Khan, of a curious and urgent 
sibilant noise. It had been going 
on for quite a long time under cover 
of the crows’ cacophony, and when 
Khan jumped down, I decided to 
investigate. It was nearly too dark 
to see, but holding my glass in my 
hand, I walked across behind the 
laurels to prevent Khan from carrying 
out any evil intentions he may have 
had. Sitting on an upturned flower- 


jthat 
i trees,’ 
, Thi 
pot in the angle of the wall was a A goc 
very small fluffed-up bundle of ;, p,, 
feathers. It was giving out menacing | 
hisses, to Kahn’s obvious surprise little 
and dismay, and I thought it might oul. 
be a baby kite, for there was a nest I} 
in the towering oriental plane near |. 
by. with 

We put the cat indoors and | jun 
brought out a torch. The bundle of} ...... 
feathers had slipped into the garage, swooy 
so we shut the doors and turned on}. , 
the light. It was trying to disappear} 44} 
into the shadows, looking up at the),,4 ] 
bulb with an incredibly malevolent)... , 
expression, its business-like beak proba 
half-open, ready to tear the first p44, 
helping hand. Id 

“You pick it up,” I said to my broth 
husband, “ you are so good with nest 
small birds.” Pree 

** Yes,” said he, remembering the caves, 
times the children’s budgies had|,.,.. 
escaped from mother. 

It was not necessary, however, 7 
to chase this nestling. My husband aight 
put his hand firmly round it from py, ,, 
the back, and we took it into the many 
study and placed it in the hearth, p6,,, 
where it deflated as if exhausted,| .i¢ 
and closed its eyes. Aft 

We did not yet know what we 
had collected. The Security guard 











on the gate, an ex-Indian-Army 
man, was convinced we had a ‘ copse’” 
owl there. 
| “Why is it called a copse owl?” 
| asked. 

“Because it’s a miniature owl 
ithat lives in copses of miniature 
trees,” he said. 
| This seemed reasonable enough. 

Was 4 A good many things seem reasonable 
lle of in Persia. It was some time before 
nacing J] found out that this interesting 
UrPTISC jittle creature was in fact a Scops 
might gw), 
a nest) I became used to listening for 
€ Neat the clear, fluting Marconi signal 
\with which one little owl talks to 
S$ and another little owl after dark. For 
ndle of | several nights I saw the parent bird 
Batase;!swoop down from the fir-trees at 
ned OD)the end of the compound, as if 
Sappeat | searching for the lost owlet, but 
at the had I put him out, the marauding 
levolent) cats which roamed at night would 
¢ beak probably have left me only his 
he first’ feathers to remember him by. 

I thought that perhaps one of his 
| to MY| brothers had pushed him out of the 
1d with! nest, but later they told me that 
? )these owls breed underground, in 
ring the caves, or in the underground channels 
ond ‘known in Iran as water ganats, and 

he may have floated down to an 
lowevel, exit, or followed his mother on her 
husband night’s outing before he could fly. 
hans ffoM He certainly could not fly: we spent 
into the many hours giving him flying-lessons 
hearth, before he qualified for his pilot’s 
hausted, | certificate. 
After the first few hours of our 
what Wel acquaintance, he began to tear round 
ty guard! the house on his long legs, looking 
P 
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rather like an ostrich that somehow 
has shrunk in the wash. This 
hell-for-leather, lickety-split gait 
quickly earned for him the name of 
Hopalong Cassidy, and Cassidy he 
remained, male or female. There 
was something very feminine, how- 
ever, about the ruff of feathers 
which appeared when he had finished 
the first moult, and when he put up 
one leg to scratch, he gave a very 
good impression of a dowager duchess 
in a feather boa looking down her 
aristocratic nose through lorgnettes. 

Our problem, that first evening, 
was his diet. I had read that owls re- 
quired living things, and that they 
had to have peculiar roughage, in 
order that their digestion functioned 
adequately. This baby could not 
hunt for himself and I certainly 
could not hunt for him. With this 
worry uppermost in my mind, I 
did not imagine I could rear him ; 
but I remembered that, years be- 
fore, I had helped to bring up 
some ducklings on hard-boiled egg, 
chopped fine. ‘He came from an 
egg, therefore he may still need 
egg as a basic food,’ I thought. 
So I mixed the yellow of a boiled 
egg with milk, held him firmly in 
my left hand and tried to spoon-feed 
him. 

This was an immediate success, 
but he would only swallow a little 
at a time and then take a five-minute 
snooze. I believe that this feeding- 
pattern is firmly established by the 
necessity for the mother bird to 
be absent on forays. Having popped 
a little something into the owlet’s 
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mouth, she would have to leave him 
while she searched for the next 
spécialité de la maison. 

He could not, however, live on 
egg alone, so we tried a little raw 
liver. This was greeted with cold 
disdain, but finally, eggless, he 
accepted it. The first three weeks 
were the worst; for it took more 
time to feed the owl than it had 
taken to feed my first child, every 
three hours. 

It had been obvious from the 
first that one could not keep an owl 
in nappies, so he was fed on a 
newspaper, which took care of 
most of his lapses. The study had 
a tiled floor, and we used to let him 
run his ostrich Grand Nationals in 
there. Luckily, he did not care for 
the feel of the carpet. We could 
not cage him, because we had 
several other cats besides Kahn 
(at the end of the owl’s year we 
actually had twelve); and he would 
have been a neurotic owl had he 
been put so tantalisingly within 
reach of feline stares and hooking 
paws during that time. Instead, we 
put a large notice on the door of 
the downstairs cloakroom: ‘Do 
not open. Owl within.’ 

On the other side of the door, he 
had his freedom in a room with a 
view on to the back yard, a curtain- 
rail, a wash-basin with a shelf, 
which became his dining-table, and 
a tall cupboard with an old towel- 
horse on top for a perch. 

He was not, however, perman- 
ently immured. He was taken out 
every day into the garden, where he 
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tasted the pleasures of being air-) the 
borne, and he began to hunt insects) The 
on the ground. He liked wood-lice| pari 
and winged ants, caterpillars and| gent 
beetles. As well as being an amateur! he \ 
ornithologist, I was now compelled, the « 
to become an entomologist, md H 
was purely thanks to Cassidy that J) taW 
was able one day to observe that and, 
velvet beauty at work—the humming. tinn 
bird hawk-moth feeding himself from| alwa 
the corollas of pink stocks. Hardened) Wort 
Persian gardeners raised their eye tem: 
brows and tapped their foreheads owl, 
when they came upon the poor| hard 
Khanom with her jam-pot, turning! In 
over stones and scooping up queer! his 
items with a knife. They may even) 
have thought that the succulent large 
morsels were for me. The Moslems  basit 
are very tolerant of lunatics. | his | 
At this time his feathered trousers hors 
were growing, and he made an hec 
extremely funny picture when, having Hen 
sighted a suitable morsel on the Wher 
wing, he rushed down the garden | use 
after it, looking like a cowboy in into 
sheepskin chaps. I used to put him SUpp 
on a branch of one of the fig-trees, ladie 
where he liked to sit in the sun, adep 
observing every slightest movement ‘revi 
about him. Suddenly his little wavi 
round body would elongate, and his! sce 
head would move up and down ® fis! 
rapidly in a curious sawing movement game 
until, having ascertained that all was of d 
well, he took off for his flying basin 
practice. It was a long time before| Gr 
he was able to take wing from ajthe 
standing start on the ground; he\that | 
had first to put in a good many Sc 
flights from the tall pelmets and ‘ufts. 








ng air-) the ceiling-fan in the drawing-room. 
insects) The fan was the basis of his best 
ood-lice) patlour-trick. If it was turned on 
irs and| gently while he was roosting there, 
amateur) he would jump from one blade to 
m F the other as it moved round. 





and it His diet now included minced 
y that | taw beef, pilchards, chicken-skin 
‘ve that and, most highly favoured of all, 
mming- tinned mussels from Holland. He 
elf from| always loved hard-boiled eggs, which 
‘ardened worried my husband, who frequently 
eir eye temarked: “‘ When you liberate that 
sreheads owl, where do you think he will find 
1e poor hard-boiled eggs . 
ing) In order to encourage him to find 
p queer| his own food, we used to catch 
ay even) cockroaches, some of them very 
ucculent large, and put them in his wash- 
Moslems) basin with the plug in. When, from 
_ his lofty perch high on the towel- 
trousers horse he caught sight of these insects, 
nade an he clacked his bill with excitement. 
n, having! He never ate the legs. In the evening 
on the When the servants had gone home, 
> garden 1 used to put Picklepuss and Shireen 
wboy in into the kitchen to catch the owl’s 
put him supper for him. These two feline 
fig-trees, ladies in reduced circumstances were 
the sun, adept at hooking roaches, from the 
ovement Ctevices where they hid, by their 
ris little Waving antenne, and, once out, 
, and his I scooped them into jam-pots with 
1d down 4 fish-slice. The cats enjoyed the 
ovement game, and the owl spent the hours 
1t all was Of darkness hunting in the wash- 
is flying basin. 
ne before, Gradually he grew a fine ruff, and 
, from athe paler fountain of fine feathers 
und; hejthat circles an owl’s eye, but being 
od many/@ Scops owl, he did not grow ear- 
nets and tufts. He was, generally speaking, 
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the colour of a sparrow, and his eyes 
were yellow and almond-shaped. 
He had the characteristics of other 
owls, the ability to turn his head 
nearly full circle and look out over 
his back, and he could produce a 
snappy castanet solo with his beak, 
usually as a sign of fear or rage. 

I tried to teach him the clear, 
high-pitched, one-note signal com- 
mon to his kind, but he would, 
in captivity, only whistle like a 
parrot. In the end, however, he 
managed a loud but half-hearted 
hoot, which nearly killed him with 
fright. 

Although he may have been born 
in a water-channel, Cassidy had no 
love for water. He drank some 
every day, but he was not a swimmer, 
and the day he ran out of gas on a 
solo flight and fell into the lily-pond 
was a sad one. Worse befell him, 
poor bird, during the spring-cleaning. 
The notice had been removed from 
his front door, and the following 
day a new arrival from Boston came 
to lunch. 

“Honey, do you mind if I use 
your comfort station ? ” 

** Second door in the hall,” I said, 
while I poured coffee, quite forget- 
ting that it was also Cassidy’s 
comfort station. A second later, 
a piercing scream reminded me. 
Cassidy had wheeled sharply down 
from his perch near the ceiling and 
descended with a thud, and a 
crescendo of castanets, on to the 
cistern cover. The lady did not 
wait to study wild-life or to put down 
the seat-cover. Later, she remarked 
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bitterly, “‘ The Americans have bats 
in the belfry; the French have 
spiders on the ceiling, but the 
British, honey, keep owls in the 
loo.” In our efforts to pacify her, 
we forgot about Cassidy. 

Many hours later, when our 
daughter returned from school, there 
was a second piercing scream. 
Cassidy had been shipwrecked. 
Perhaps he had tried to drink from 
the pool, or because enamoured of 
his own reflection, but, in any event, 
the sides were too slippery to get a 
purchase on and lever himself out 
of his predicament. Luckily he 
had managed to keep his head above 
water, but the poor bird must have 
been soaking for hours. When I 
put my hand down to lift out an 
exceedingly angry creature, there 
was a dreadful outburst of bill- 
clicking, and his expression was one 
of awe-inspiring malevolence. Finally 
I fished him out by one wing, and 
he slithered and skated round the 
room on the rubber floor, coming 
to rest in the darkest corner, a shiver- 
ing, sodden and very fed-up owl. 

I thought he would probably die, 
but by the next morning he was 
quite dry and chirpy, and able to 
fly up to his feeding-shelf to enjoy 
a mussel. 

After this unfortunate episode, we 
made sure that the notice was on 
the door, but even so we used to 
warn visitors as well : 

“Comfort station up the stairs, 
first on the left, unless you don’t 
mind the owl, and please put down 
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the lid.” During crowded cocktail- 
parties, once or twice the person 








addressed came back to stare in a 
dazed manner, and say : 

“I beg your pardon, you did say | 
‘ owl,’ didn’t you ?” 

Eventually, as Cassidy’s fame | 
spread, he held up parties so much | 
by receiving interested visitors, that 
we locked the door and put a piece 
of furniture in front of it, and forgot , 
about him. 

He fascinated children, and we 
had them coming in informal groups 
for nature study. This was useful, 
for many of them remembered him 
when something odd in the insect 
line turned up. The cook grew. 
tired of going all the way from the| 
kitchen to che front door merely to 
receive a match-box, an oxo-tin or 
a jam-jar containing hors d’ceuvre for 
the jérd. When the cook was first 
shown the bird, he became very) 
excited and said that such creatures, 
fetched a high price in the bazaar 
because they could be trained to, 
hunt. I looked him firmly in the 
eye and explained slowly that it was 
not a hawk, but an owl, and that it) 
would never catch anything for 
anyone but itself, and that, if it 
found its way down to the bazaar, | 
he, Kerim, would also be in the 
bazaar paying good money for bad 
references, since he would be leaving 
the sahib’s house without any. 
Whereupon he remarked that, if 
it was an owl, it would bring bad 
luck on the house. I asked him) 


if he wished to leave before disaster| 
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befell him, and he said hastily that 
he would risk it. 
The woman servant loved the 


_ bird, partly out of love for me, and 


partly from amused curiosity, and 


_ continual and amiable wonder that 
' her Khanom should wish to rescue 


so many of the animal outcasts of 
Tehran. For by this time we had 
a large cat family, thrown over the 
high wall from the street, in pitiable 
state. Some of them had been 
poisoned, and these all died, but 
sooner or later others took the 


| vacant places. Many remained and 


became healthy, and beautiful and 
loving, to develop different and 
The owl 
fascinated one of these cats, a white- 
and-grey tabby with enormously 
long and thin legs and tail. Her 
great, round, orange eyes were like 
the marbles with which she loved 
to play an eccentric and rapid game 
of pelota in the hall. Often the 


_ marble would roll under the owl’s 


door, and he would watch it from 
his lofty perch before coming down 


, to investigate the egg-like thing. 


The cat, lying on her side, could 
see the bird through the gap at the 
foot of the door. Purring madly, 
she would insert one long thin leg 
inside the room and try to hook the 
bird or the marble, and start again. 
Neither of them ever tired of this 
game. If, however, a cat entered 
his room, Cassidy flew round at 


im| top speed, from perch to perch, 


Screaming with fear. On one 


' occasion, someone failed to shut the 
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door, and I found the owl sitting 
on the ceiling fan in my bedroom 
at the other end of the house, with 
the entire cat population fruitlessly 
climbing the curtains. 

We had intended turning Cassidy 
loose when he could hunt and fly 
well. Then, however, he started 
to moult. So we procrastinated. 
And then, it was winter, and there 
was not enough insect life, so again 
he remained our guest. Finally, in 
the spring, we were supposed to 
move into our new house in the 
summer compound, twelve miles up 
from the town, and we thought 
our little owl would stand a better 
chance where there were more trees, 
and more little Scops owls for 
company. But it was months before 
the new house was ready. At last, 
in May, we moved to Gulhak : first 
ourselves ; then the cats, in threes ; 
then the servants, and finally, Cassidy, 
carried there by bus in a fruit-basket 
with a lid. 

That day was Owl Liberation 
Day. We sat on our new terrace, 
with cool glasses in our hands, as 
on the night that Cassidy was found, 
a year previously. My son took 
him upstairs and put him on the 
balcony-rail above our heads. Along- 
side him we put a bowl of water, a 
saucer of raw beef and a hard-boiled 
egg. 

“That’s the last egg he'll see, 
unless he lays one,” remarked my 
husband. 

For ten minutes he sat on the 
rail, clicking his bill meditatively, 
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turning his round head nearly full 
circle, staring with golden eyes into 
that marvellous, wonderful night. 
Then he dropped with a plop on to 
the sun-break, looked at us for a 
long moment, and flew on to the 
cable that fed the security-light 
outside the house. Diffidently, he 
gave out his version of the Scops 
owl Marconi call, which was different 
because he had learned it on his 
own. Suddenly, there were two 


tubby feathered shapes perched to- 
gether, and as we watched, they 





flew off into the shadow of the 
Judas-trees, 


Lying awake, during the summer | 
nights that followed, I used to hear 
my little owl ; sometimes alone, and 
sometimes with company. In the 
dim moonlight, under the giant | 
plane-trees, the slender branches of | FR 
smaller trees would suddenly dip stuc 
gently, and swing up and down; | Mt : 
but one could never really see the | ae 
miniature ghosts that haunt that W# 
pleasant place. ‘ 
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| From the crushed coral, the light 

struck fiercely white. “‘ This,” said 
| Mr Shubaili, improbably indicating 
| a shimmering expanse of the stuff, 
| “was the croquet lawn.” 

“ And that .. .”—he waved a brown 
| hand at a roofless shell with a deep- 
| arched verandah—“ was the Club.” 
We were on Perim, the tiny rock- 


bound island at the bottom end of 


———EEs 


a 





the Red Sea, where the ships of the 
world are bottle-necked into the 
Straits of Bab el Mandeb. What 
traveller doesn’t know Perim? Oil- 
men for Basra, box-wallahs for Bom- 
bay, bankers for Rangoon and Singa- 
pore, sheep-kings heading home for 
Sydney, they all know Perim. Look- 
ing at it over the rail of a liner, a long 
cold glass of beer in one hand, you'll 
wonder what it’s like on that desolate 
dun-coloured rock, and what people 
do there, and why they go there. 
You'll pick out buildings, and a light- 
house—and then you'll be past it, 
and you'll forget it. Homeward 
bound, you'll see it again—it’s a sort 
of Marble Arch of the Red Sea, a 
point everyone knows but no one 
Stops at. I had the luck to visit it 
once. 

I had come from Aden, eighty 
miles north-east—a long eighty miles 
as far as the coaster Armor was con- 
cerned: eighteen hours, with the 
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wind behind us and the engine strain- 
ing so that every one of the ship’s 
sixty feet shuddered with the effort. 

We had sailed at four of a hot 
November afternoon from the coaster- 
quay up at the Maalla end of Aden 
harbour. Grubbily we nosed through 
the dhows — stinking goat- carriers 
from Berbera, long-nosed Kuweitis 
bound for Zanzibar, a high carved 
galleon-stern from Muscat, brightly 
painted Adenis with Koranic inscrip- 
tion in white Arabesque; comic 
coasters (like ourselves) from Mas- 
sowa and Mogadishu, Assab, Hodeida 
and Mokha, and from all the other 
hot little ports of the Red Sea. The 
afternoon light slanted across the bay, 
lighting Aden’s red rock-wall as we 
went through the liner anchorage up 
at Steamer Point, towards the lunar 
peaks of Little Aden, magenta- 
shadowed. 

The skipper came down from the 
dog-box wheelhouse: he was Sicil- 
ian, spoke no English, and wore the 
uniform of Red Sea coaster captains 
—a dirty singlet, an unspeakable pair 
of shorts, a blue beret. With a hos- 
pitable wave of a grimy hand, he 
indicated a battered ice-box. 

** Biera? You like? Molto bene!” 
But the roll of the ship was too much 
for me; I couldn’t face canned beer. 

For’ard, in the tiny well-deck, 
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resting on a foundation of drums of 
crude oil, sprawled the relief detach- 
ment of Aden Armed Police, bedding- 
rolls untied and spread over the 
drums, splashed with the colour of 
their scarlet turbans. They wore 
khaki, with silver buttons and dark- 
blue puttees, and on parade in Aden 
were exceedingly smart. Once aboard 
ship, however, like servicemen of any 
nationality they had rapidly assumed 
an air of unbuttoned ease. One 
sucked at a hookah ; a second tuned 
the radio to the guttural Arabic of 
Cairo; a third devoutly spread a 
prayer-mat and stood, uncomfortably 
among the oil-drums and unsteadily 
against the movement of the little 
ship, facing Mecca—approximately— 
to go through the ritual of his even- 
ing prayers. Above them was hoisted 
a yard, and from it unfurled a square 
and dirty sail, Viking style: as we 
plunged into the red-gold path of 
the sun, it gave the ship an antique 
air. 

Sunrise, and an Orient liner ignor- 
ing our insignificance in the waste of 
waters—hardly surprising, since the 
little ship spent most of its time 
lurching through valleys of water 
out of which its masthead scarcely 
protruded. On the starboard beam, 
desert hills climbed up to the distant 
Yemen, underlined at first with misty 
haze, grey-blue as the sun climbed : 
this was the bleak Subeihi country 
of the Aden Protectorate. In the 
hollows of the waves, the low morn- 
ing sun threw deep prussian-blue 
shadows—how intimate with the sea 
one is in a little ship ! 

With the sun, the wind freshened 
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and we rolled disastrously. On the} 
cabin table, tomatoes and onions 
trundled from end to end, drumming | 
a tattoo ; over the bows, waves broke 
in high clouds of spray, drenching! 
the night-huddled and blanket- 
shrouded policemen. A Somali 
youth, with a line over the stern, 
hauled in a fine three-foot kingfish, 
turquoise and jade and iridescent, 
Twenty minutes later I breakfasted 
on a cutlet from it, fried in dubious 
batter. 
We approached Perim from the 
eastern side; it is smooth-topped, 
like a Sussex down, but utterly 
barren—not a tree, not a bush, not 
a blade of grass. In the morning 
light it glowered amber and oust 
black, the seas breaking white around 
the low cliffs: on the highest point. 
stood a lighthouse, looking across the 
strait to the distant blue hills of 
Africa. In the other direction, 
desert mountains came down to the 
Yemen shore by way of ochre 
beaches to a peacock sea. 
Perim is a ghost island. Under 
the blazing sun, and the unceasing 
sea-wind, surrounded by three miles 
of volcanic rubble, stands a whole 
colony of deserted — 
less, windowless, silent. The shadows | 
of empty archways circle endlessly | 
across bare exposed walls, while the 
wind erodes remorselessly at the 
crumbling coral plaster. There are | 
ghost villas and ghost offices, ghost 
bungalows and, improbably, a ghostly 
croquet-ground. They stand back 
from the jetty where it juts into the 
sound, and climb echelonned up the 
low hills around the anchorage. The | 
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Arabs have taken over one or two of 
the buildings, but for the most part 
they are as empty and quiet as the 
ruins of Babylon. 

Clearly, will pronounce the arche- 
ologists of 4000 A.D., this was a 
foreign community which dwelt here, 
and they may speculate on the pur- 
pose that could have brought it to 
this infertile and barren rock. They 
may tentatively assess a wealthy 
master-race, possibly slave-owning, 
observing the numerous and obvious 
servants’ quarters which attend on 
each of the larger ruins. They would 
be wrong, of course: the truth is 
that the community, while foreign, 
was waited upon, not by slaves, but 
in the lavish style of nineteenth- 
century British India. And their 
purpose? The fuelling of ships. 
With coal. Of all the ghosts of 
Perim, perhaps the clearest is that of 
a ghostly collier, vintage 1900, with 
grubby awnings and a tall thin 
funnel, discharging coal by coolie 
into lighters. 

The island flourished from the 
eighties until the middle of the 
nineteen-thirties as a coaling and 
cable station. It must have had a 
population of perhaps thirty Euro- 
peans, several hundred Indian or 
Arab coolies, and the tiny community 
of native Perimites. You can see 
where—and how—they lived, in the 
long hot days before electricity. 
There are holes high up in the room 
walls where the punkah-cords passed 
outside to the punkah-wallah, squat- 
ting and dozing on the verandah. 

There are bigger ruins: at the 
hill-top, where the manager of the 

P2 
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telegraph company lived, evidently 
in some style: seven bedrooms, and 
servants’ quarters big enough to 
house a platoon: his bearer, bearer’s 
assistant, cook, cook’s assistant, dhobi, 
water-carrier, sweeper, table-steward, 
syce, stable-boy, ayah for the children, 
memsahib’s ayah - maidservant — the 
whole hierarchy of British Indian 
servantdom. Lesser officials lived 
farther down the hillside, in smaller 
but still generous bungalows : senior- 
ity clearly dictated the height above 
sea level at which one was accommo- 
dated; for down by the jetty are 
smallish bachelor-quarters, intended 
for newly arrived company-cadets. 
The bottom of the hill had its ad- 
vantages : it was near the Club, one 
of the larger ruins, two-storeyed, 
surrounded by a deep, arched ver- 
andah and approached by a shallow 
flight of steps. The cement cricket- 
pitch is just across the way, and it 
requires little effort of imagination to 
people the verandah with sunburnt 
young men, sprawled comfortably in 
cane armchairs (with a loophole built 
into one arm of the chair to accom- 
modate a glass of gin-sling), cricketly 
dressed in whites and club ties (the 
Perim Peregrines ?). The telegraph 
company would have played against 
the coaling company, and they would 
have combined against the teams of 
visiting warships. At one stage they 
even managed to hold a race-meeting 
on the island, and there is a yellowing 
photograph of the event, with ladies 
in long skirts, with topees and para- 
sols. 

But now it is all quiet. There are 
no Europeans, only the tiny com- 
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munity of Perim Arabs; and the 
ruins set about the blue sound might 
be those of Nineveh, so distant and 
irrevocable are the years. 

The cemetery at Perim is yet more 
poignantly evocative: it lies at the 
head of the sound, above a white 
coral beach under the purple-volcanic 
hills. Within a crumbled wall are 
more than a hundred Christian 
graves, some plainly under a mound 
of crushed coral, others lying in the 
full panoply of Victorian mourning, 
imported headstones, broken columns 
entwined in marble ivy, polished red 
sandstone inset with gothic lettering, 
with angels, and mariner’s anchors, 
regimental crests, and scrolls en- 
graved ‘ Mizpah.’ Many are child- 
graves: it must have been a pre- 
carious business, child-bearing in 
these parts in those far-off days. 
Here in this desert island a little drift 
of foreigners come to shore: Dutch 
skippers, Greek traders, Germans, a 
Scots engineer, a ship’s master from 
Ilfracombe in Devon. It must be 
one of the quietest graveyards in the 
world. It is not maintained, but no 
great harm can come to it now: 
some of the headstones have been 
defaced, especially those bearing the 
insignia of a cross, but there is noth- 
ing now to damage or destroy, except 
the slow erosion of time. 


I looked for signs of the very first 
British occupation, but could trace 
none, and no one had even heard of 
it. I had been fortunate enough to 
unearth, in the Aden Secretariat, 
fading manuscripts in sepia italic 
script recording this forgotten in- 
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cident, this footnote to a footnote of + 
the Napoleonic Wars. 
It was in November 1798 that the 
Secret Committee of the Honourable 
East India Company, worried by 
Bonaparte’s landing in Egypt (he 
was not yet Napoleon) and ‘ under : 

apprehensions for the safety of our 
Indian possessions,’ thought it worth 
while to occupy Perim against a | 
thrust down the Red Sea, although 
they admitted to the Governor at 
Bombay that ‘the designs of the « 
French have been considerably im- 
peded by the glorious victory of 
Admiral Nelson over the French 
Fleet near Alexandria ’—known to 
history as the Battle of the Nile. 

So far, so good: but their intelli- + 
gence was faulty. They had it on 
report that Perim commanded the 
sole navigable part of the Straits of | 
Bab el Mandeb, and that shipping 
was compelled by winds, shoals and | 
tides to sail within gun-range of it. 
This was not the case, and in his 
first report from the island, the de- | 
tachment commander, Lieut.-Colonel | 
Murray, reported, politely but acidly, 
that ‘no Batteries erected on the 
island can command the entrance to | 
the Red Sea.’ | 

It was the water shortage that com- 
pletely bedevilled their brief stay on 
the island ; for they found no water 
of any kind, and were dependent 
from the outset on supplies from the 
mainland carried by the ships of 


Rear-Admiral Blankett’s squadron. | 


He suggested, when the garrison had 
become aware of the problem, that 
the European soldiers of the detach- 
ment be re-embarked until they 
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could be adequately supplied ashore, 
and warned Murray that the squad- 
ron could not remain indefinitely at 
Perim nor be responsible for watering 
the garrison: his ships had other 
duties, and in any case the monsoon, 
which was imminent, would compel 
them to abandon their station at 
Perim. Nor was he at all happy about 
the soldiers’ utter dependence for 
supplies on the goodwill of the Mokha 
government, a goodwill vulnerable to 
‘fear, jealousy, caprice or scarcity.’ 

Murray shared the Admiral’s 
doubts on the strength of their posi- 
tion, owing to ‘ the success of General 
Buonaparte and the doubtful conduct 
of the Sherreef of Mokha,’ but 
pointed out that if he were to re- 
embark the English troops of his 
detachment, it would be dangerously 
under strength when the squadron 
left the island. Nor did he under- 
stand what difference it would make 
to the situation whether the men 
were watered ashore or afloat; the 
water all had to be brought from the 
mainland. 

The stilted formality of the lan- 
guage, the inter-service rivalry, are 
curiously poignant today—one can 
visualise the Admiral, in blue, pacing 
his cabin, while a sweating writer 
takes down his irritable phrases, and 
across the water of the sound, the 
Colonel, in red, under the canvas of 
his tent in the sweltering heat, reply- 
ing with equal formality and asperity. 

Bombay entered the water-corre- 
spondence, expressing its ‘ serious 
regret and disappointment, after the 
confident contrary relation delivered 


_ by the Arab merchant . . . as to the 
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well close to the harbour . . . we must 
suppose that the Arab in question 
has either practised an imposition 
which we cannot divine how he had 
any interest in, or that the well may 
have subsequently been filled up. . . .” 
Clearly the Bombay Secretariat was 
not going to admit without reluctance 
that it had dispatched a force to a 
waterless and indefensible island. 

By the 9th of June 1799, Murray 
was reporting again that his several 
measures to ensure a water-supply 
had all, so far, proved of limited value, 
and that, with the oncoming mon- 
soon, unless he could ensure a six 
months’ supply, he would have to 
evacuate the island. The source 
from the adjacent mainland had dried 
up: ‘ We had previously engaged a 
few fishermen on the Bab el Mandel 
side to bring us water and fresh pro- 
visions, which they continued to do 
at an exorbitant price till within these 
few days, when partly from fear of 
the northerly winds, and partly from 
having made what to them is a for- 
tune, they have totally abandoned 
the Cape, and returned to their own 
habitations.’ 

The supply from Mokha was 
equally precarious : the Consul there, 
Captain Wilson, hired a dhow to 
bring them water, but ‘she could 
only obtain a small quantity, and 
could not hoist in large casks, and no 
great benefit was obtained by this 
means.’ The Abyssinian side pro- 
duced nothing at all, and even the 
casks supplied by the Navy were 
small and in bad condition. His own 
casks were ‘in a very bad state and 
daily get worse, from being sent so 
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often backwards and forwards.’ Dig- 
ging for water on Perim itself con- 
tinued ‘ without a shadow of success 
—wherever we dig we find the soil 
perfectly salt, and at a small depth a 
coral rock. There is hardly a living 
insect on the island, not a bird to be 
seen, nor is there a plant or shrub.’ 
The detachment was rationed to five 
pints a day. 

There were money problems too : 
Consul Wilson advised that the 
‘ Mohammedan merchants refused to 
advance against Government Bills— 
when our cash fails us we must in- 
stantly depart, as not one drop of 
water is to be had or a sheep to be 
purchased till the money is actually 
counted... . 

To conserve water, Murray re- 
duced his force, sending a number 
of the Bombay Marine back to India, 
with regret since he was short of men 
who bore arms, but they were 
married and ‘ by this means I have 
got quit of their wives and children.’ 

Tempers frayed—understandably 
—during August on five pints of 
water a day. The Colonel and the 
Admiral had a further paper-war 
about water-casks: ‘the supply of 
casks furnished by the Navy amount 
to upwards of two hundred. I must 
take the liberty of observing that 
although perhaps in staves that num- 
ber may have been received, that 
from the badness of the staves and 
hoops and likewise from the smallness 
of the size, little more than half that 
number have been of any other service 
than of repairing the remainder.’ 

‘In regard to the casks,’ replied 
the Admiral stuffily, ‘it was impos- 
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sible to have given them in any other | 
. if they were not all good nor | 


way . 
all Butts or Puncheon Staves, I can 


only say that they were what we had | 


for our own service and, as such, were 
not sent for the service of the Island,’ 
Tartly he concludes : 
happy at all times if the small assist- 
ance in my power to give was such as 
would be fully satisfactory.’ 

But the water problem remained 
unsolved; the blue waters of the 
sound were whipped by the monsoon, 
and Murray departed with his little 
band for Aden and India, leaving 
Perim to its former silence. It was 


‘I should be | 


a curious episode, leaving no mark | 


on Perim’s volcanic boulders. 


Reluctantly I abandoned my day- 
dreaming among the ruins and set to 
my chores: cheered up the Indian 


lighthouse-keeper, distant three stony | 


miles from the community centred | 


on the jetty—still called ‘ Company 
side’ 
village. He had a wife in Aden and 
wanted leave. The police detach- 
ment turned out with a great shout- 
ing of orders and fell in for inspection 
—and very smart they were too. Be- 


side their billet was a solitary grave, . 


that of a Lieutenant Lawrence of the 
1st Yemen Infantry, of whom, alas! 
it must be recorded that he was 
murdered by his own men, in the 
early twenties. Next, the dispensary, 


to distinguish it from the } 


then the school, where I responded , 
with what I hope was a proper school- | 
inspector dignity to the chorused | 


salutation of forty solemn little brown 
children. The cheerfulness of the 


teachers and other officials on this | 
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lonely island, far away from the 
bright lights of the towns, was praise- 
worthy indeed and inspiring. 

At the sea-water distillation plant, 
housed in a vast hangar-like shed of 
corrugated iron, I witnessed in action 
an assembly of machinery worthy of 
Emett himself—massive tanks, cop- 
per-tubing, brass-casings, spindles, 
governors, shanks, sprockets, and 
unexpected puffs of smoke issuing 
from unauthorised orifices. And 
like the machinery of the well-known 
ballad, the whole jolly issue was driven 
by steam. 

In, on, and among this infernal 
machine clambered the four greasers 
who served it, dungareed, approp- 


) riately oily, professionally equipped, 
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each one, as though it were Birming- 
ham, with a wodge of cotton-waste. 
There was a host of complaints here ; 
worn bearings, corroded piping, let- 
ters to Aden unanswered, spares 
going astray. I listened uncompre- 
hendingly, but I trust sympathetic- 
ally, to this welter of technical data 
fired at me in Arabic—the more 
difficult to understand since so many 
technical words are English ones, 
madly corrupted and mispronounced, 
and even endowed with Arabic 
plurals. 

Next, to the post office, which took 
up one-half of Mr Shubaili’s table 
(the other half supported a pink 
enamel teapot). Mail is received and 
dispatched only on the occasion of 
the visit of someone from Aden, such 
as myself, which may take place once 
a month, or perhaps once in two 
months. There was the usual crop 
of letters from philatelists requesting 
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Perim postage stamps (there aren’t 
any—the Aden issue is used), or ask- 
ing for the impress of the Perim post- 
mark. We could oblige with the 
latter, and Mr Shubaili generously 
allowed me to stamp them all. It is 
great fun carrying out an operation 
usually witnessed from the customer’s 
side of the counter, and I fairly 
went to town, banging away happily 
with my stamper just like those 
severe and efficient ladies behind the 
counters of real post offices. To be 
sure, we had a certain amount of 
trouble with the stamp: the circular 
surround bearing the legend ‘ Perim 
Post Office ’ came out clear and sharp, 
but the date and time part of it, 
which should have formed the centre 
of the imprint, had fallen out, so that 
we had to pick up the tiny numerals 
in our fingers, inkily wetting them on 
the purple pad, and laboriously print 
them, one by one. I found this very 
tedious and left Mr Shubaili to finish 
them off, feeling a bit mean about it 
later. After all, it was his post office, 
and I'd had all the fun of banging 
about importantly with the stamper. 
Tucked away on an arm of the 
sound lies the island’s sole village— 
Maiun or Mayoon. The huts are 
sun-grey driftwood, the planking and 
the pitched roofs giving it a curious 
un-Arab atmosphere, almost that of 
a cow-town in the Wild West. They 
line the white beach where slim sam- 
buks are drawn up, the graceful local 
fishing-craft, and nets hang drying 
in the sun. The children crowded 
round, and I escaped into the village 
shop to buy handfuls of toffees for 
them, a sort of danegeld. I might 
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have known better : far from dispers- 
ing the children, the news spread like 
wildfire, and their number doubled. 
I could scarce credit that so small a 
village could produce so many cheer- 
ful children. Poor Mr Shubaili did 
his best to shoo them away, without 
result, and we took refuge in the hut 
of the gadhi, the local judge. 

The hut was, like the others, of 
driftwood, with daylight showing 
through the interstices of the plank- 
ing, and a floor of beaten earth. It 
was furnished with one or two chests, 
a chair and a string cot, on which 
reclined the gadhi’s father—who had 
preceded his son in that office. He 
was blind, but as he drew at the long 
tube of his hubble-bubble he showed 
in his face a remarkable serenity, an 
attribute confirmed by his subsequent 
conversation. Unlike most of the 
Perim people, he had travelled widely 
in his youth as a seaman, and we 
spoke of Suez and Marseilles and 
even Cardiff. He was a remarkably 
philosophical and contented old man : 
he expressed gratitude to Government 
(unheard of in most parts of Arabia, 
and indeed, elsewhere) which had 
paid his salary as gadhi for so many 
years, and who now paid it to his son. 
But—and in this he ran more true to 
the usual pattern—the cost of living 
had risen, and could Government not 
increase the salary? Over orange 
squash and a dab of rosewater for my 
hand—a local courtesy—I promised 
to look into the salary question, and 
departed, amid a flurry of mutual 
compliments, marvelling at such con- 
tentment in so frugal an existence. 

Dusk was now approaching, and 
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we headed for the rest-house where 
I was to spend the night. Up from 


Maiun, around the bays and inlets of | 


the sound, past the crumbling cem- 


etery, silent in the Red Sea dusk as | 


it had been silent for so many years, 
past 1915 gun-pits of artillery (against 


the Turks in Yemen) and shallow | 
bomb-craters of 1940, when the | 


Italians had presumed, during their 
briefly aggressive phase, to bomb the 
island; past Company-side’s ruins 
and the collapsing jetty and the de- 
serted coral croquet-ground to where, 
on the ultimate point of land, loomed 
the rest-house. 

It was the epitome, the apotheosis, 
of the spirit of Perim. No dungeoned 


castle, no cliff-girt Highland ruin, no | 


Rhineland schloss was ever so haunted 
as this black stone bungalow under 
the searing brightness of the Arabian 
sun. Single-storeyed, four-square, it 
stood on the remotest point of the 
island, between the tranquil waters 
of the sound and the racing current 
of the gulf. A wall surrounded it, of 
black lava boulders and white coral, 
within which enclosure two wiry 
tamarisks were all that remained of 
what had evidently been a gallant 
attempt at a garden. Immaculate 


plant-bed copings of stone, bordering _ 


crushed-coral pathways, looped in- 
geniously about the building, and it 
was easy to see the ghostly figure of 
some long-dead memsahib, long- 
skirted, parasolled, perhaps even 
gloved, directing the sweating labours 
of a brown and uncomprehending 
garden-boy. It must have been a 
heart-breaking business, gardening 
on Perim. 
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The flat roof was crenellated, and, 
hoisted in honour of my visit, a Union 
Jack cracked briskly in the high wind, 
the halliard tap-tap-tapping against 
the mast. In the old days the house 
had been that of the manager of the 
coaling company, who would have 
shared the position of the island’s top 
man with the manager of the tele- 
graph company. I wondered how 
the question of precedence was re- 
solved—they were fearfully fussy 
about such things in the old days. 
Would their rival launches have 
raced bow-to-bow to be first along- 
side a visiting warship ? 

Although Perim’s great days were 
before 1914, it continued as a coaling- 
station right up until the middle 
thirties, and the rest-house dated 
more truly in its idiosyncrasies to the 
"twenties than to earlier years. That 
is, to the *twenties as modified for 
the tropics: it was pure Somerset 
Maugham. The furniture, looking 
lost in the high spacious and uncur- 
tained rooms, was of light cane— 
armchairs, settees, peg-tables, sup- 
plemented by more solid pieces of 
Edwardian vintage, wildly incon- 
gruous here—a knobbly hat-rack, a 
wash-stand topped with brown and 
whorly marble, complete with rose- 
pink china pitcher, basin and soap- 
dish. 

The watchman set down my bags 
and left me to unpack: I hung my 
hat (it should have been a solar- 
topee) on the knobbly hat-rack, laid 
out my shaving-kit on the marble 
wash-stand, my papers onto a fretted 
and finialled corner-cupboard. My 
clothes went into a chest of drawers 
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with large white china handles ; the 
newspaper lining the drawers, yellow 
with age, was ‘ The Times’ of 1926. 
It was really all too perfect, like a 
step backward in time. Down to the 
last detail, it was correct, for under 
the bed was the indispensable Article. 
Of china. Willow pattern. 

After supper I dismissed the cook, 
and watched him slope off down the 
white coral pathway back to the 
village, so that I was alone in the 
isolated and empty building. There 
was a near-full moon: across the 
racing wave-caps of the gulf the blue 
ranges of Eritrea set back one behind 
the other into Africa. With a pres- 
sure-lamp I wandered through the 
echoing and empty rooms, the shad- 
ows sliding and retreating and round- 
ing on me, the night loud with wind 
and waves and the slapping of the 
ropes on the flagstaff. From the 
high ceiling of each room hung a 
long flex, terminating in a bulb of 
antique cut, with long zigzag fila- 
ments; there should have been 
beaded shades of course, and a 
gramophone: one could almost hear 
the manager’s wife, lately returned 
from leave in England, gushing about 
the latest records she’d brought back 
with her—‘ No, no, Nanette’ it 
would have been perhaps. There 
would have been cushions in orange 
satin, and pierrot dolls, and a cock- 
tail-shaker beside a six-month-old 
copy of ‘The Tatler. Pure 
Maugham? The whole island is 
pure Maugham. He would have 
relished, I feel sure, the tale of the 
subaltern of a detachment on Perim 
who, bored with his charge, pre- 
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vailed upon the skipper of a passing 
ship to take him to England and 
back for an unauthorised leave, before 
his relief was due. All might have 
been well had the enterprising but 
foolhardy youth not ventured into 
the colonel-haunted purlieus of St 
James’s where he encountered, face 
to face, with no possibility of escape, 
the colonel from Aden who had 
dispatched him to Perim three weeks 
before. His fate is not recorded. 

I returned for a nightcap to the 
trellised south verandah, put my feet 
on the rail and gazed across the 
wind-whipped gulf. A great white 
P. & O. liner sailed past on the 
tumbled water, the upper decks 
bright with coloured lights, and a 
whisper of dance music just audible 
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across the narrow plain of sea between 
us. So near, and so distant from my 
solitude on this period-piece of an 
island ! 

I thought of all the quiet nights 
and days and years which had passed 


———————— 


over this little backwater: of Colonel | 


Murray and his sepoys in the eight- 
eenth century; of the building of 
the lighthouse in the eighteen sixties ; 
the Edwardian heyday of croquet and 
formal calls; the gun-detachment 
of young English Territorials in 1915, 
and the endless chant of the coolies 
coaling ship. 

Among the hat-stands and the 
wash-stands and the curly cane furni- 
ture, the pressure-lamp expired with 
a hiss and a glow, and I slept with 
the uncaring ghosts of Perim. 
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ON HORSEBACK IN THE TRUCIAL STATES 


BY CAPTAIN A. J. RUNDELIL, R.A. 


IN these days of jet-liners and atomic 
submarines it is easy to forget that, 
in some parts of the world, a day’s 
journey is still only a few miles, or 
from one well to the next ; and that 
in many places cars are seen so 
infrequently that their presence is 
discounted. It is in such areas as 
these that travelling becomes an 
adventure, and journeying a dis- 
covery. All the romance and glamour 
popularly associated with travel in 
these times is in fact a fallacy, 
fostered by travel-agents and like 
people who can never hope to offer 
their clients anything except endless 
hours of boredom in an aeroplane, 
or days of ritual over-eating and 
over-drinking in a ship. Only the 
traveller who can afford the time to 
make his journey at a leisurely pace, 
and is in no hurry to arrive at his 
destination, will ever experience the 
sensation of having discovered some- 
thing for himself, and of finding how 
the normally unnoticed changes of 
nature suddenly become of personal 
importance, as they did to our less 
time-conscious forebears. 

I am lucky; I am making such a 
journey now on horseback from 
Sharjah to Buraimi, in the Trucial 
States, a distance of about one 
hundred and ten miles. The horses, 
two Arab stallions, are from the 


stables of the Trucial Oman Scouts 
at Buraimi, where there are fifteen, 
most of them stallions. The officers 
are most fortunate ; for all the animals 
are on the War Office establishment 
of the Scouts, and riding costs 
nothing. It was thought that the 
climate in Buraimi, although perhaps 
a little hotter, would suit horses 
better than the very high humidity 
of Sharjah, on the Persian Gulf itself. 

I set off with an Arab groom; 
it is a Monday afternoon in January, 
and the weather is very pleasant, 
though it will be a little cold sleeping 
out at night. We ride for three 
hours, firstly towards Dubai, then 
turn south, away from the sea for 
about eight miles, until we reach 
the first well on the track to Buraimi, 
where we make camp. I am a little 
concerned tonight—the first night— 
over the security of the horses: 
being pure-bred and away from their 
normal surroundings it will not take 
much to upset them, and if one of 
them should escape, I shall probably 
be looking for a new job! 

The moon does not rise until mid- 
night, which is a pity, for domestic 
chores are ten times more difficult 
by the light of a flickering torch. 
The night is as black as pitch, and 
the cold air makes the countless 
stars seem very near and the glowing 
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ashes of the fire almost dazzling. 
With embers heaped round it the 
tall-necked brass coffee-pot is bub- 
bling slowly, in rhythm with the 
thud-thud of the pestle reducing the 
coffee-beans to powder in a brass 
mortar. The delicious smell of 
roasting coffee mingles with the 
acrid smell of the burning camel- 
thorn. Hal, the pungent herb mixed 
in coffee by the Bedou, is added to 
the brew, and we drink it without 
milk or sugar from small handleless 
porcelain cups. 

I have almost forgotten the exist- 
ence of the rest of the world when, 
suddenly, a taxi draws up—not, 
however, of the variety one sees 
daily in London, or even Hong 
Kong. This is an old three-ton 
truck sold by the Army as being 
beyond economical repair. It is 
loaded to a level higher than the 
cab with sacks of cement, furniture, 
planks of wood and cartons of tinned 
meat and milk. Hung round the 
sides are many of those nonde- 
script bundles in which the Arab 
carries his possessions, from coffee- 
cups to wads of rupee notes. Four 
people descend from the cab, while 
twenty-eight clamber down from 
various outside protrusions to which 
they have been hanging. Now the 
moon has just risen and we can see 
the moving heads of goats and 
calves, also tied on to the vehicle 
and probably past caring what their 
fate might be. The cost of the 
journey from Buraimi to Dubai 
is ten rupees, about fifteen shillings. 
I wonder what the Arabs would 
think of our system of exorbitant 
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fares and ‘no standing allowed,’ 
The driver fills the steaming radiator 
with water from the well (we should 
crack the cylinder-head), the passen- 


—< 





gers attach themselves to the super- | 


structure, which rubs on the wheels, 
and the taxi judders off into the 
night, its silencer long-since for- 
gotten. 

A few minutes later a camel-train 
passes, not many yards away from us, 
noiselessly except for the occasional 
creak of strained rope supporting 
the four large sacks of charcoal 
that make up the load of each camel. 

We sleep with feet towards the 
fire. At half-past five it is very cold ; 
the fire is brought to a blaze and 
we feed the horses, which have been 
restive for some time. By dawn we 
are ready to go, but the keen wind 
makes us loath to draw away from 


the dying embers. Before we leave, | 


the groom says his prayers. He 


washes his face, hands and feet and | 


spreads a square of cloth on the } 


ground. Facing towards Mecca, a 
direction which Arabs invariably 
know, he recites the daily prayers 
of Islam: ‘There is no God but 


Allah. Praise to Allah the Lord | 
of the Creation, the Compassionate, | 
the Merciful; King of the Last 


Judgment!’ In normal circumstances 
he prays thus five times daily, but 
now, being on a journey, he prays 
only at morning, noon and dusk. 
Rising from his almost prostrate 
position he jumps on his horse and 
we are away. 

Today we cover a short distance 
only, about fourteen miles. The 
horses are not used to a great deal 
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of exercise, and for that matter 
neither are we. Riding along with 
aslightly aching back brings memories 
of other occasions when I have 
similarly suffered; not the sandy 
track then, but a muddy lane between 
green hedges after a day’s hunting ; 
not the dry air, but the bitterly cold 
driving rain; not the camp-fire 
under the stars, but a steaming hot 
bath. Nevertheless, at the end of 
both, the blissfully dreamless sleep 
that follows hard exercise. 

We meet an old man and a young 
boy with two camels, and stop to 
exchange greetings. His wife has 
just died and he is moving his home 
to a small village near Sharjah where 
some of his relations live. He 
carries all his possessions on his two 
camels ; two large rolls of baroustie 
(plaited palm-fronds) which serve 
as shade from the sun ; his cooking- 
utensils hanging on pieces of string, 
and a small calf seemingly sewn up 


, ina sack with only its head showing. 


The calf hangs suspended from one 
side of his camel, counterbalanced on 
the other side by a flimsy, garishly- 
painted tin box secured by a vast 


_ ten-lever padlock. His son sits 
' atop all this. 


The old man is 
possessed of none of the sense of 
calamity which would shroud a 
European in such circumstances ; 
partly because he truly believes the 
death to have been the will of 
Allah, and partly because an Arab 
has none of those deep roots or petty 
possessions which make moving 

| house, even in England, such a 

| trying occupation. 

| A wind has sprung up, and we 
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are riding into it; the sand that 
it carries dries the throat, and I 
wrap my shemagh tightly round my 
face. The whole floor of the desert 
is moving ; the wind catches at the 
crests of the dunes and whirls the 
sand off them, just as the wind 
whips the spray off the white horses 
in a stormy bay. The thin, spiky 
branches of the water-starved desert 
scrub offer no resistance to the 
wind-blown sand, and it sweeps 
through the low bushes like the 
incoming tide through the palm-like 
coral fronds in the nearby Persian 
Gulf. Although not severe enough 
to be called a sandstorm, it is 
decidedly unpleasant, and as we are 
conveniently close to a well, we 
stop. The occasional camel-train 
still passes us, the disdainful expres- 
sion on the camels’ faces belying their 
eagerness to hide their heads behind 
their legs, which they do as soon as 
they are couched. 

Not even the flies can disregard 
the sand-laden wind: they swarm 
on the leeward side of the horses, 
making them even more fretful. 
We are surrounded by flies all the 
day long, from a few minutes after 
dawn until the sun disappears behind 
the western hills. We take coffee 
with a small group of Bedou and the 
whole area is black with flies; the 
dish of dates we are offered is a 
seething mass of them ; the children’s 
eyes are ringed with black clusters ; 
they are unendingly irritating and 
revolting, and yet to a certain extent 
we become accustomed even to these. 

The moon is rising now, and, as 
if in sympathy the wind drops, not 
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however until after we have eaten a 
sand-impregnated meal cooked over 
a large fire, the flames swept almost 
flat by the force of the wind. 

An early start today, for we have 
about twenty-eight miles to cover. 
After a short while my groom 
dismounts, gives me his horse to 
hold, and kneels, as is the custom, 
to urinate. The horses, not good 
stable companions anyway, seize this 
opportunity to rear up at each other, 
apparently with the intention of 
kicking each other to death. My 
groom returns hurriedly, and a 
crisis is averted just as I am about 
to be thrown under the flailing hooves. 
The frantic neighing causes three 
small donkeys, which were standing 
near the track, to bound off, despite 
their hobbled front legs. 

A man suddenly appears at the 
roadside wearing an Army-type 
shemagh wrapped round his head ; 
he salutes in a military style, but it 
is not until he is fairly close that I 
recognise Abdullah bin Saif, until 
two months ago a corporal in the 
Scouts. On leaving the Army he 
bought a wife, the daughter of a 
minor sheikh, and he is now looking 
after his father’s date-garden in a 
nearby village. His wife, incidentally, 
cost three thousand rupees, about 
two hundred and twenty-five pounds. 
He was in the Scouts for six years 
before he finally had enough money 
to buy his wife ; like most men who 
have served in an army he is eager 
to gossip to someone who knows his 
old haunts and friends. We chat 
with him for a while, and he eats 
some of our dates; I gather that 
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he finds civilian life a little dull, and 
much harder work than he had 
expected. 

We ride past a flock of black 
sheep and goats grazing among the 





scrub, watched over by two women | 


with their children. Two small 
boys rush to the track to see us; 
three girls pull pieces of black cloth 
over their faces and hide behind a 
bush, peering curiously at us between 
the branches. The women, dressed 
in black from head to foot, cover 
their faces and turn away. One 
can see little of their faces at any 
time, for they all wear black masks 
covering eyes, nose and mouth; 
and these they never remove except 
in the presence of their husbands, 
It is very much a man’s world here: 
the women do the housework, mind 
the flocks, bear children and are, 
ideally, neither seen nor heard. 

A lone Bedou is coming towards 
us along the track. We stop and 
exchange greetings and he tells us 
that he is walking from Jimi, a 
village in the Buraimi Oasis, to 
Dubai. His few possessions are on 


~~ 


his donkey, which ambles at his side. | 
Perhaps he has seen the taxi; I 
would certainly choose the donkey | 


any day. 

A new Land-Rover catches up 
with us; it belongs to the Sheikh 
of a town through which we must 
pass tomorrow. He stops, we 
exchange the formal greetings and 
he invites us to eat at his house 
when we reach his town. Before 
speeding off in the vehicle he gives 
me a packet of sweet biscuits in- 
congruously labelled ‘Made in 
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Oxford.” He has two horses of 
his own, a rarity in this part of the 
world, and I can see the reason for 
his visit to Sharjah in the back of 
his Land-Rover—two large sacks 
bulging with saddlery, procured for 
him by the all-powerful hukuma, or 
government, with which he is on 


_ the best of terms. A great number 


of the soldiers in the Trucial Oman 
Scouts come from his sheikhdom. 

By this time we are beginning to 
think of the end of our journey; 
all the landmarks have in their turn 
come closer, been reached, and 
finally lost in the blue distance 
behind us. Our bodies are now 
accustomed to the rhythm of the 
horses’ movement, and I can see 
that all too soon our ride will be 
over. My groom will not be sorry 
to reach Buraimi, although he will 
not admit it : he misses the chattering 
company of his own race; and, 
truth to tell, I think that his bottom 
is standing up to the trip less well 
than mine. 

We reach the Sheikh’s residence, 
which comprises an old fort and a 
more modern stone house in which 
he lives and holds his council. We 
canter up to the fort in grand style, 
spoiled a little by the fact that the 
Sheikh’s two horses are tethered 
near the track. They distract my 
Stallion’s attention and I have great 
difficulty in keeping my seat. So I 
return the Sheikh’s welcome rather 
perfunctorily. After entering his 
house we sit on the floor and drink 
camel’s milk from a large bowl, 
followed by sugary tea served in 
gaily decorated European-type china : 
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we eat pineapple chunks with our 
fingers, and drink his excellent 
coffee, as always from small cups 
without handles. After watching 
the assembling of the new saddlery 
by my groom, we stand by as it is 
fitted to the violently objecting 
horses: this is the first time they 
have ever experienced the tight- 
fitting girth. We file back to the 
Sheikh’s guest-tent and eat a 
gigantic meal from a vast tray piled 
with rice and surmounted by a 
roast goat. It is necessary to eat 
all with the right hand only, as the 
left is used for ‘other purposes.’ 
Contrary to popular belief the eye 
is not usually offered to guests, 
only the more tasty morsels such 
as the brain, the liver and the stomach 
lining. When all are replete the 
remains are piled into the middle 
of the tray and carried out to be 
finished off by the women. After 
more coffee it is at last polite to ask 
our leave, only to find that our host 
has anticipated our staying the night : 
we arrived at 2 P.M. What will his 
people think if they see his guests 
riding off into the darkness? By 
devious means we persuade him 
that if we are to arrive at our 
destination tomorrow we must ride 
at least three or four miles more 
today. Knowing that what we say 
is not true, he allows us to leave 
with good grace, and we ride off 
into the sunset. The cold and 
windy night that ensues makes me 
rue the moment I refused the 
sheikhly offer. 

The last day of the ride dawns ; 
all the familiar hills pass by, until 
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there, almost unbelievably, is Fort 
Jahili, our destination, on the horizon, 
its round tower unmistakable in the 
late afternoon sun. Fort Jahili is 
one of the outposts of the Trucial 
Oman Scouts: completely self-con- 
tained, it is supplied twice monthly 
from the Headquarters in Sharjah. 
Standing to the south of the group 
of villages that make up the Oasis, 
it houses a squadron of the Scouts, 
who are responsible for law and 
order in the area ; a task complicated 
by the fact that half the Oasis is 
owned by Abu Dhabi, part of the 
Trucial States, and half by Muscat, 
while the whole district is claimed 
by Saudi Arabia. We pass Buraimi 
village on our right and Al Ain on 
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our left; we ride between the two 
houses of the Sheikh, past his 
guest-house and the new school. 
There seem to be remarkably few 








soldiers in the Fort to greet us, | 


I learn that they are all out guarding 


an aeroplane which made a forced | 


landing yesterday, about ten miles 
away. The Oasis is buzzing with 
the news and its possible implications : 
who wants to listen to someone who 
took six days over a journey usually 
made in six hours ? 

The horses are bedded down early 
this evening; they seem to accept 
their new home quite equably. Or 
perhaps they are harbouring their 
strength to kick it to pieces in the 


night. 
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THE LOOKER-ON 


, DR VERWOERD’S decision to with- 


draw South Africa from the Com- 
monwealth when it becomes a 
Republic at the end of May came 
as a surprise to almost everyone. 
Whether it was a pleasant or an 
unpleasant surprise depends on one’s 
point of view, but not necessarily 
on one’s colour. Presumably Mr 
Diefenbaker was satisfied by the 
result which he, along with Tungku 
Abdul Rahman of Malaya and Presi- 
dent Nkrumah of Ghana, did most 
to bring about. On the other hand, 
it is likely to prove a very unpleasant 
surprise for the black Africans, 
including those of the Central African 
Federation as well as the Union of 
South Africa. For most people, 
however, the surprise was probably 
one of bewilderment rather than 
pleasure or grief. That may have 
been particularly the case with the 


_ newest head of a Commonwealth 
| government, Archbishop Makarios, 
| who came in forty-eight hours before 


Dr Verwoerd went out. One cannot 
help wondering whether Dr Ver- 
woerd took the opportunity of point- 
ing out that Cyprus is the one 
Commonwealth State which has a 
measure of political segregation on 
racial grounds actually written into 
its constitution; but if he did the 
Archbishop could have retorted that 


this was the desire of both peoples 


in the island, not enforced by one 
upon the other. 

How much of a surprise the 
decision was may be shown by 
recalling that on the very day it 
was taken, and only a few hours 
earlier, the London ‘ Evening Stan- 
dard’ carried a headline saying that 
the crisis was ‘ off the boil.’ That 
was what most people expected. It 
had already been agreed by the 
conference that there should be no 
expulsion order against South Africa, 
and it was not thought likely that 
Dr Verwoerd would himself take 
the plunge even after the hard words 
he had listened to about apartheid. 
Now that it has happened, however, 
many commentators have argued 
with the wisdom of hindsight that 
it was always inevitable. This im- 
plies that all the other ties of the 
Commonwealth, even cumulatively, 
must be weaker than the single 
bond of a common doctrine on race 
relations. It is also a confession of 
failure. 

In South Africa’s case the other 
ties are mainly economic, though 
the sentimental tie was also strong 
among the English-speaking minority, 
particularly in Natal. The economic 
ties can be spoken of in the present 
tense, because few if any of them 
are likely to be broken by the with- 
drawal from the Commonwealth. 
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South Africa clearly intends to 
remain in the Sterling Area and to 
retain the system of Commonwealth 
Preference, which rests on bilateral 
treaties and need not be disturbed. 
Britain’s interest is also to maintain 
the economic ties as before, both 
because of the importance of South 
African gold as a saver of dollars 
and because of the large British 
investment in the Union, which will 
remain large even after the nervous 
investor has pulled his share out. 
Britain is not the only country in 
the Commonwealth that will want 
to preserve economic relations as 
before. Ghana is another, since the 
Ashanti goldfields rely heavily on 
South Africa for mining machinery 
and technical know-how ; and Presi- 
dent Nkrumah, who refused to have 
anything to do with last year’s 
boycott of South African goods, is 
not the man to sacrifice commercial 
interest to blind emotion. 
Nevertheless emotion is likely to 
carry the day in many other respects 
and in all parts of Africa. In the 
Union and the Federation, at least, 
the black African is likely to be the 
principal sufferer, even if only in 
the short run. For the issue has 
come to a head in such a way as 
to look as if every thinking person 
had to choose between being pro- 
white and pro-black in Africa. That 
is why the loss of the Union is a 
confession of failure ; for as long as 
it was in the Commonwealth there 
seemed to be some chance, however 
slight, of inducing a change of heart 
among the Nationalists by persuasion. 
Not only has that chance now gone, 
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but for the first time a strong lead } ang 


by the British Government at a 
Prime Ministers’ conference has been | 
rejected by the others. Mr Macmillan 
has undeniably lost some prestige in 
consequence, and at the same time | 
he has almost appeared to have been , 
inconsistent, since the Government’s 
policy can be represented as being 
pro-white in South Africa and anti- 
white in the Federation. Its real 
aim, of course, is racial equality in 
both, but emotions are now too 
strongly roused for either whites or 
blacks to judge it fairly. 

In South Africa it is clear that the 
policy of apartheid will now be! 
pursued, if anything, more vigor- | 
ously than before. 





Dr Verwoerd | 
will not be deflected by votes at the 
United Nations, and he has left 
the one forum in which a real 
influence might have been exercised 
upon him. So far as his African 
subjects are concerned, the situation 
is unchanged except perhaps for the, 
worse. It is still beyond rationd’! 
imagination to guess how the fright: | 
ful problem of South Africa will 
eventually be settled—one dare not 
use the word ‘solved.’ But if 
there is not to be, one day, a blood- 
bath which will make Sharpeville| 
look like a holiday camp, then there 
must be a peaceful and voluntary 
change of course by either the 
Europeans or the Africans. It is 
generally the Europeans who ar 
urged to change, but there is on¢ 
change open to the Africans—a 
withdrawal of their labour, on which 
the economy depends. Such 4 
withdrawal might have to be bodily 
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and final, and it would entail hard- 


ship for all races. One day the 
| Africans may find a leader capable 


of organising such a peaceful revolu- 
It might possibly succeed ; 
and ironically enough, it would it- 
self be a kind of enforcement of 
apartheid. 


The South African crisis naturally 
had the effect of making the future 
of the Central African Federation 
still more confused and uncertain. 
It had this effect because it super- 
vened upon an existing crisis affect- 
ing two of the three members of 
the Federation, for whom new 


| constitutional plans were published 


in White Papers shortly before: 
Southern Rhodesia (Cmnd. 1291) 
and Northern Rhodesia (Cmnd. 
1295). The plan for Southern 
Rhodesia was agreed at a conference 
attended by Mr Sandys, Secretary 
of State for Commonwealth Rela- 
tions, though the right-wing Euro- 
peans of the Dominion Party rejected 
it and the African delegates later 
had second thoughts. The plan for 
Northern Rhodesia was published 
by Mr Macleod, Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, on his own initiative, 
and it had an even rougher reception. 
The Africans at first disliked it, but 
later inclined towards it again when 
the Europeans, and particularly Sir 
Roy Welensky, the Federal Prime 
Minister, angrily denounced it. Sir 
Roy declared that if it were imposed, 
he would resign, and the proposed 
referendum on the plan for Southern 
Rhodesia would almost certainly end 
in defeat. The Southern Rhodesian 
Europeans might then ‘ go it alone,’ 
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rather like South Africa and for 
basically similar reasons—that the 
Commonwealth had turned into an 
Afro-Asian club, set upon destroying 
the position of Europeans in Africa. 
It was unlikely, however, that South- 
ern Rhodesia would unite with the 
Union, as it was given the opportunity 
to do forty years ago. The choice 
was refused by a fairly narrow mar- 
gin in 1922, and would hardly be 
taken now with South Africa out 
of the Commonwealth under Dr 
Verwoerd. 

An ominous feature of the latest 
crisis was that although Mr Macleod 
enjoyed the support of the whole 
Cabinet, and even Lord Salisbury’s 
attack on him failed to split the 
Conservative Party in the House of 
Commons, nevertheless he was almost 
as unanimously execrated by the 
Europeans of Southern Rhodesia, 
who came to regard Lord Salisbury 
as practically their only friend in 
this country. This conflict of view 
is deeply disturbing, because they 
are, after all, very much the same 
sort of people as ourselves, and have 
not become another race with another 
ideology merely by living for one or 
two generations overseas. When Sir 
Roy left London after the Prime 
Ministers’ Conference, there had 
been some success in patching up 
the differences, and he expressed 
his belief that the Federation would 
survive. But it was also made clear 
that, as Federal Prime Minister, he 
has no constitutional right to inter- 
fere in the Northern Rhodesian 
constitution (only to be ‘ consulted ’ 
about it); and whatever plan was 
to be worked out at the capital, 
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Lusaka, must be ‘ within the frame- 
work and general spirit’? of Mr 
Macleod’s White Paper. 

The plan in the White Paper was 
intricate, as all interim constitutions 
in the colonies are apt to be. It 
provided for three classes of seat 
in the Legislature, each probably 
numbering fifteen, though the exact 
number was not immutable. The 
effect of the detailed electoral pro- 
cedure, put simply and crudely, 
would have been that the top fifteen 
would be elected almost solely by 
the whites and the bottom fifteen 
almost solely by the blacks; but 
the middle fifteen would be elected 
by both, in such a way that it 
would be impossible to say in 
advance of any given election 
whether a white or a black majority 
would emerge in the Legislature. 
The scheme would ingeniously put 
Northern Rhodesia in an _inter- 
mediate position between the pro- 
posed constitution of Southern 
Rhodesia (where the majority will 
continue to be white for the time 
being) and the constitution already 
agreed in Nyasaland (where, as in 
Tanganyika and Kenya, the majority 
will be black from the start). The 
arrangement reasonably corresponds 
to the facts of comparative popula- 
tion ; for although in all three terri- 
tories the excess of Africans over 
Europeans is very great, the pro- 
portion in Northern Rhodesia (30 
to 1) lies between that in Southern 
Rhodesia (14 to 1) and Nyasaland 
(340 to 1). Nor should it be for- 
gotten that in all three the European 
population has grown sharply in 
recent years, especially since the 
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Federation was formed in 1953, ) chief 


and it has grown with the encourage- 
ment of the British Government. 
In both Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, for instance, it has at 





least doubled since 1954. 

Sir Roy’s objection was not to | 
the admission that an African majority 
is eventually inevitable in the Legis- 
latures of all three territories. It 
was that the wrong Africans would 
get power under Mr Macleod’s 
constitution. In Sir Roy’s words, 
the franchise would be ‘ debased,’ 
contrary to promises made in 1958. 
Unfortunately, there is no objective 
criterion for determining which are 
the right and which the wrong | 
Africans. Some people thought that 
the balance of power in Northern 
Rhodesia would be likely to fall to 
the Liberal Party (including Africans) 
of Sir John Moffat, the distinguished 
scion of a distinguished missionary 
family. But his Africans, in Sir 
Roy’s view, are no more representa- | 
tive than the right-wing Europeans. | 
Two things seem to stand out of | 
the unhappy dilemma. One is that 
the most ‘ representative’ Africans 
(in the sense that they get most 
votes) are always likely to be those 
who want power most determinedly, | 
and they will not be those whom Euro- 
peans deem ‘responsible’ people. 
The other is that highly complicated 
constitutions can only work if every- 
one concerned wants them to work, 
as in Cyprus and even Tanganyika. 
In Northern Rhodesia that is clearly 
not yet the case. 


The affairs of South Africa and the 
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chief but not the only reason why 
this year’s Conference of the Com- 
monwealth Prime Ministers caught 
the public eye more than any of its 
predecessors. There were other 
signs of a new life stirring in this 


| extraordinary assembly which met 


with general approval. One was 
the formulation of an unexpectedly 
definite approach to the problem of 
disarmament ; another, less plainly 
reflected in the communiqué, was 
a realistic attitude towards the prob- 
lem of Communist China’s admission 
to international organisations. Per- 
haps most important was the fact 
that the Prime Ministers were seen 
for the first time—even if it was not 
the first time that it had happened— 
to be really arguing about real 
problems. In fact, the Common- 
wealth no longer looks like a slightly 
complacent gentlemen’s club, in 
which all members can be expected 
to agree readily on practically every- 
thing, and agree politely to differ on 
the small residue, simply because 
they are gentlemen. 

It is no longer such a gentlemen’s 
club in more senses than one; and 
its exotic composition is another fact, 
not entirely new, which has at last 
made a really deep impression on 
the British public. This year’s con- 
ference included the only woman 
in the world who has ever become 
an elected Prime Minister, Mrs 
Bandaranaike of Ceylon. The Arch- 
bishop of Cyprus, who joined it 
half-way through, is also the only 
living churchman to be a head of 
government, though not the first in 
his own Church. The Common- 
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wealth ‘ club’ used to be all-British, 
or at least all-European. Even the 
original non-British members were 
almost invariably, like Smuts and 
Nehru, men who had been educated 
at British universities and to whom 
the English language and the British 
habit of thought were second nature. 
Now all that has gone by the board. 
With the arrival of Archbishop 
Makarios we have a member to 
whom English is not virtually a 
mother-tongue, for our language 
never established itself in Cyprus, 
as it did in almost every other colony, 
as the lingua franca of all educated 
men and women. It has always 
seemed unthinkable that Common- 
wealth conferences should be con- 
ducted through interpreters, but a 
step may now have been taken in 
that direction. Paradoxically, on the 
other hand, the admission of Cyprus 
has helped to maintain the balance 
between European and non-European 
members of the club. When Nigeria 
joined, it had become 6 to § in 
favour of the non-Europeans; and 
with the addition of Cyprus and the 
subtraction of South Africa, it is 
exactly the same. But for the first 
time the European continent itself 
has more than one member. 

All these changes and paradoxes 
are enough to account for the growth 
of public interest in the latest con- 
ference, but they are only incidental 
to profounder problems of which the 
public is so far hardly aware. The 
most important question is, what is 
to be the future composition and 
structure of the Commonwealth ? 
The problem is symbolised by the 
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existence of two Ministries in London 
responsible for the affairs of the 
former British Empire: the Colonial 
Office, which administers the remain- 
ing dependent territories, and the 
Commonwealth Relations Office, 
which performs the functions of the 
Foreign Office (and a good deal 
more) in relation to the independent 
countries. There is a sort of one- 
way moving staircase between the 
two, which seems to suggest that 
logically the Colonial Office must 
eventually work itself out of a job. 
But will it? Are there not still 
territories which, in the truthful but 
unlucky words of Lord Colyton 
seven years ago, ‘owing to their 
particular circumstances, can never 
expect to be fully independent’? 
Cyprus has unexpectedly cleared that 
hurdle. What about Mauritius, 
Hong Kong, and Singapore, all of 
which have a much larger population 
and better economic prospects than 
Cyprus ? 

So far as Singapore is concerned, 
a partial answer has been given by 
creating it a self-governing State in 
1959. The same designation, though 
with a different constitution, is now 
proposed for Malta. It begins to look 
as if the term ‘ State’ was intended 
as a kind of intermediate position in 
the Commonwealth between the in- 
dependent members and the colonies. 
It also looks as if the British Govern- 
ment’s hope was that this status 
might prove permanent. But whether 
it does so or not, there are likely to be 
more members of the intermediate 
class from time to time, and the 
question inevitably arises whether 
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their relation with London is to be ) 
through the Colonial Office or the Male 
Commonwealth Relations Office. The | =e 
first alternative is no doubt intended, al 
because it is administratively con- | The 
venient ; but it will certainly soon 
come to be regarded as invidious. 
All this suggests that the dichotomy 
between the two Ministries is out- 
dated, and they ought to be merged 
again. If that does not happen, there 
will be a strong incentive to those 
left ‘ below the salt’ (and therefore 
not invited to Prime Ministers’ 
conferences) to agitate for an im- 
provement of their status. And they 
may well draw the obvious con- 
clusion from the example of Cyprus, | 
that the way to get into the top class, ' 
meaning fully independent member- 
ship, is to make such a nuisance of 
yourself that there is no alternative. 
It is encouraging to know that 
problems of this kind are actively 
engaging the attention of the Com- 
monwealth leaders at the highest! 
level. The communiqué of the 1960 
Conference told us that this was s0,| 
but it is a pity that we heard nothing 
more of it after the Conference in| 
| was 
March. | 
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Among the newer and smaller 
territories which the moving stair- 
case has lately been carrying from 
the Colonial Office to the Common- 
wealth Relations Office, two very 
different ones—Cyprus and Tangs- 
nyika—have been cited above 4s 
examples of the way highly intricate 
constitutions can be made to work 
if everyone wants them to. There 
are two others which respectively 
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to be} resemble them on the surface— 
™ the | Malta and Kenya—which seem to 
. The | be in the process of showing what 
- ded, happens in less happy circumstances. 
ers The new constitution of Kenya is 
| | already in operation, and the first 
ear elections under it were held a few 
otnnny weeks ago. The result was, as it was 
: intended to be, an African majority 
S Out- | in the Legislature. But whereas 
os the most successful of the European 
. iin candidates, belonging to Mr Michael 
fre Blundell’s New Kenya Party, were 
.__, the moderates rather than the die- 
nisters aa 7 
- hards on racial issues—as was again 
1d they by inference at least, the intention 
$ con | of the constitution-makers—one can- 
. | not be quite so sanguine about the 
aa | Africans elected. 
P on The two principal parties of the 
eat Africans were the Kenya African 
neil National Union, led by Mr Mboya 
- and Mr Gichuru, and the Kenya 
actively African Democratic Union, led by 
» Call Mr Ngala. The difference between 
highes them is chiefly tribal, the K.A.N.U. 
be 960 mainly representing the Kikuyu and 
wan't! the Luo tribes, and the K.A.D.U. 
n ching | the minority tribes; but it was 
, ..| noteworthy that the political choice 
ence i! was not made on purely tribal 
| grounds, since Mr Mboya, a Luo, 
‘ maller was elected in a predominantly 
Kikuyu constituency. Both the 
principal parties believe, of course, 
in African independence and ‘ one 
man, one vote’; and both at first 
tefused to take office unless Jomo 
Kenyatta, who was convicted seven 
rene years ago as a principal organiser of 
aa Mau Mau, was released from the 
yaaa restrictions still placed on his move- 
vectively ments, though he was no longer a 
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vO very 
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prisoner nor confined to such a 
remote area as before. The Governor 
insisted that he would not reconsider 
Kenyatta’s future until a new govern- 
ment was established and function- 
ing, which made it hard for the 
Africans to agree to take office at all. 
But that was no comfort to the 
majority of Europeans, who cannot 
help believing, as the late Group- 
Captain Briggs put it a year ago, that 
the new constitution is ‘ the death- 
knell of the white man in Kenya.’ 
The newest of the constitutional 
plans on the tapis, which is that for 
Malta, shares with its immediate 
predecessors the unfortunate charac- 
teristic of being extremely unpopular 
with a considerable and vocal section 
of the population for which it has 
been devised. In fact, it is almost 
unique in being boycotted by both 
of the only two political parties which 
won any seats at all when Malta 
last went to the polls. These were 
the Labour Party, led by Mr Mintoff, 
the last Prime Minister before the 
1947 Constitution was suspended 
two years ago, and the Nationalist 
Party, led by Mr Olivier. Both 
refused to give evidence to the 
Constitutional Commission which 
drew up the proposed new constitu- 
tion, recently published as a White 
Paper (Cmnd. 1261). That is not 
to say that they will refuse to operate 
it if Her Majesty's Government 
decides to impose it ; but the history 
of imposed constitutions is not 
happy, though it may be salutary. 
The most recent attempt at imposing 
a constitution was the so-called 
‘ Macmillan Plan’ for Cyprus in 
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1958, which had the effect of bring- 
ing all parties back to the conference 
table to produce a quite different 
solution of their own. 

It is certainly difficult to see how 
so complicated a plan as the Malta 
Constitution could work if it were 
not endorsed by the principal parties 
in the island. It provides for a 
Governor, who would be in the 
main a constitutional head of State 
but would also have the ultimate 
control of the police; and for a 
United Kingdom Commissioner, who 
would not be a High Commissioner 
of the same kind as everywhere else 
in the Commonwealth, but a channel 
for exercising certain ‘concurrent 
powers’ to be retained by Her 
Majesty’s Government in the fields 
of foreign affairs and defence. In 
these fields both the Parliament at 
Westminster and the Maltese Legis- 
lature would have power to legislate, 
but the former would prevail in the 
event of conflict. All these provi- 
sions imply a lack of confidence in 
the parties most likely to win the 
next elections in Malta. Yet it is 
only with the help of such con- 
fidence that the constitution could 
work without friction and confusion. 
It can perhaps be said that the new 
plan is better than the strange idea 
put forward by the Malta Round 
Table Conference in 1955, that 
the island should be integrated into 
the United Kingdom (rather like 
Northern Ireland). But it cannot 
honestly be believed that the Con- 
stitutional Commission has found a 
solution for the problem of small 
strategic islands in the new Com- 
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monwealth, either in general or even } 
in the present particular case. 
It is pleasant to turn to a story 
of past imperialism which has long 
since had a happy ending, that of | 
India. As an example of our new 
relation with the Indians, it is 
related that not long ago the National | 
Portrait Gallery in London wanted 
to add to its collection a portrait of 
the Duke of Wellington during the 
period of his Indian command. A 
fair price was offered, and the 
question of its acceptance was re- 
ferred, as all such questions have to 
be referred, to the Indian Prime | 
Minister; and without hesitation | 
he replied: “India declines to be) 
parted from her historic heritage.” 
One has only to try to imagine the 
corresponding scene between, say, 
the Indonesians and the Dutch or 
the Vietnamese and the French, 
to appreciate what a tremendous 
achievement on both sides this story 
symbolises. It could be capped with 
many others, of great and small 
significance: of Indian regiments 
preserving the customs and tradi- | 
tions of the old Indian Army; of | 
the Indian Cabinet at work sur- 
rounded by portraits of former 
Viceroys ; of Indian barristers trained 
at the Inns of Court talking of 
London as ‘home’; of the first 
Indian Governor of Bengal occupy- 
ing his leisure by writing monographs 
on Sherlock Holmes; and on the 
other hand, of more British residents 
settled in India today than ever there 
were under the Raj. The Queen’s 
visit to India in February only 
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brought to a head the feelings that 
were already there. 

Many attempts to explain this 
extraordinary phenomenon have been 
made from the British side. It is 
now possible to see it explained from 
the Indian side, albeit in a strikingly 
British way, in a new book by Mr 
R. P. Masani, an Indian elder states- 
man who has played a modest but 
valuable role in the events of the 
last generation. It is characteristic 
that within the first five pages of 
his book he has quoted Spenser, 
Marlowe (twice) and Shakespeare 
in evidence of the earliest connections 
between Britain and India. Those 
who know from personal experience 
of Commonwealth gatherings that 
when one hears the English poets 
quoted, the chances are that the 
speaker is an Asian or an African 
rather than a European, will not be 
surprised by Mr Masani’s urbane 
and cultured approach. Nor will 
they regard the example as insig- 
nificant. For one of the most im- 
portant assets of the Commonwealth 
is the possession of a common idiom 
in which to agree—and also to dis- 
agree. The bitter disputes between 
the British Raj and the Indian 
Nationalists were at least not further 
embittered by the lack of a common 
language and a common system of 
thought. Mr Masani’s book is full 
of examples which show how straight- 
forwardly the antagonists were able 
to talk to each other. When Mr 
Rajagopalachari was able to make 
the British Government what he 
called a ‘ sporting offer,’ there was 
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at least the beginning of an under- 
standing; and when Nehru said 
that Dominion status was ‘as dead 
as a doornail’ or Gandhi called it 
‘a postdated cheque on a tottering 
bank,’ there was at least no danger 
of misunderstanding between people 
who had been brought up to think 
in common terms. 

Beginning with the East India 
Company, and ending with Partition, 
Mr Masani has a fascinating story 
to tell in which one of the most 
heartening features is the recurrent 
magnanimity on both sides. There 
were, of course hideous events 
which have left behind them peren- 
nial legends embedded in history: 
the Black Hole of Calcutta on the 
one side, Amritsar on the other. 
There have also been acts of political 
folly, on which Mr Masani is im- 
partially merciless : the Conservative 
opposition, dominated by Winston 
Churchill, to offering Dominion 
status in the 1930s, and the stub- 
born perversity of Gandhi’s ‘ Quit 
India ’ campaign in the middle of the 
Second World War. Mr Masani is 
refreshingly non-chauvinistic in his 
approach to all these events. One 
is the more disposed to accept his 
criticisms of British policy between 
the Morley-Minto reforms and the 
abdication of sovereignty in 1947 
because he is so entirely without 
prejudice about his fellow-country- 
men’s mistakes. For instance, he 
refuses to see what the British call 
the ‘ Indian Mutiny’ as the kind of 
national risorgimento which it has 
become in Indian mythology. He 


1 R. P. Masani: ‘Britain in India’ (Oxford University Press). 
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even argues (as do many Pakistanis, 
but few Indians) that Lord Mount- 
batten was too hasty in winding up 
the Indian Empire, and that a longer 
delay would have been better for 
India. But one wonders whether 
the British would in fact have been 
thanked if they had delayed longer. 
Would they not simply have been 
accused of trying to stay indefinitely 
after all ? 

Lord Wavell was right in saying 
that there was ‘something on all 


gives full credit for the spread of 
education, including the foundation 
of three universities at the height 
of the Mutiny; the abolition of 
uncivilised practices such as suttee 
and thuggee, infanticide and the bury- 
ing alive of lepers; the foundation 
of a first-class civil service and army, 
One thing only puzzles him, as it 
may puzzle his readers—that so 
many wise Englishmen, from Mill 
and Morley to Curzon and Churchill, 
were convinced that Indians could not 


sides to forgive and forget.’ The 
miracle is that, although it has not 
yet been forgotten, it has been freely 
forgiven. Fortunately the good 
things that the British did in India 
are also not interred with their 
bones, and Mr Masani does not 
intend that they should be. He 


operate a parliamentary democracy, 
The refutation of this myth may well 
be India’s chief service to her 
Western partners. Such, at least, 
is the message of Mr Masani in @ 
book which deserves to be read ag 
attentively to the west as to the east 
of Suez. 
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